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HERE’S  A  TIP 


M  4>freect 


Tests  t^how  that  %vith  this  Gregg- 
Apj>roved  E8terbr<K>k  Pen,  you  can 
urite  approximately  eight  percent  faster 
than  ith  a  pencil — cut  about  ten  percent 
off  your  transi  ription  time.  Vi  hen  )ou 
overwork  the  pen,  vou  just  repla<*e  the 
point  —  (»regg  experts  recommeml  iSo. 
1535.  Of  course,  >\ar  conditions  have 
drained  dealer's  st<N'ks.  Ihit  if  >011  want 
real  speed  and  precision,  this  hand-picked 
Esterbrook  is  worth  the  wait.  JMeanwhile, 
to  keep  your  present  pen  in  writing  con¬ 
dition,  send  for  the  free  b<K>klet  illus¬ 
trated  1m*Iow. 

THE  ESTERBR(M>k  PEN  CO. 

24  COOPER  STREET,  CAMDEN,  N.J. 

The  BroM'n  Brotlirra,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 
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GRBGG-APPROVED  FOUNTAIN  PEN 


Are  Your  Students  Collectors? 

Suggestions  for  Compiling  Scrapbooks  for  a  General  Business  Course 

P.  O.  SELBY 


WHY  people  collect  coins,  stamps,  an-  done  by  the  class,  each  member  may  be  called 

tiques — to  mention  a  few  collectors’  upon  to  make  contributions.  Some  will  volun- 

items — may  be  hard  to  explain,  but  it  is  evi-  teer  to  collect  items  on  a  particular  subject.  The 

dent  that  many  people  have  a  desire  to  amass  others  may  work  on  subjects  for  which  there 

items  of  interest  to  them.  This  desire  to  ac-  are  no  volunteers,  under  the  teacher’s  direction 


cumulate  may  be  used  by  teachers  of  general 
business  classes  educationally. 

At  the  Northeast  Missouri  State  Teachers 
College  during  the  summer  session  of  1944, 
the  potential  teachers  of  general  business 
courses  were  asked  to  collect  materials  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  subject  matter  of  these  courses. 
The  results  expanded  notebooks  into 


and  leadership.  Probably  more  good  will  come, 
however,  from  having  each  pupil  make  his  own 
collection,  for  he  may  thus  amass  materials, 
that  will  be  of  value  to  him  for  later  reference. 

The  housing  of  a  collection  of  illustrative 
materials  is  a  matter  of  some  importance.  A 
box  full  of  unassorted  postage  stamps,  blank 
checks,  legal  forms,  railway  folders. 


I 

I 

i 


scrapbooks,-  some  of  which  weighed 
twenty  pounds. 

Boys  and  girls  in  the  lower  grades 
of  the  high  school,  where  general 
business  courses  are  taught,  are  more- 
likely  to  be  possessed  of  the  collect¬ 
ing  instinct  than  are  persons  of  other 
ages.  They  collect  marbles,  postage- 
stamps,  coins,  butterflies,  rock  speci¬ 
mens,  bracelets,  necklaces,  and  many 
other  things.  These  youngsters  can 
easily  be  persuaded  to  start  collec¬ 
tions  of  materials  illustrative  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Those  who  have  no  collecting 
instinct  will  start  collections  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  others. 

G)llecting  may  be  done  by 
a  class  as  a  class  project,  or 
it  may  be  done  by  each  mem- 
her  o^  the  group.  If  it  is 


and  blank  forms  has  no  great  value. 
Materials  should  be  so  arranged  that 
they  illustrate  the  various  topics  of  a 
course  in  general  business.  They 
should  be  mounted,  labeled,  and  sys¬ 
tematized. 

Using  a  loose-leaf  scrapbook  is  the 
lx*st  and  most  attractive  method  of 
housing  the  collection.  A  tightly 
bound  scrapbook  will  not  do  because 
it  does  not  provide  for  expansion. 

Folders  such  as  are  used  by  offices 
for  vertical  letter  files  also  may  be 
used.  The  materials  should  be 
pasted  or  attached  inside  the  folder. 


One  of  Dr.  Selby’s  students 
with  a  20-pound  notebook, 
assembled  for  his  course  in 
general  business. 
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Members  of  last  summer’s  class  in  general  business,  at  Northeast  Missouri  State 
Teachers  College,  with  their  notebooks. 


It  is  possible  to  mount  items  in  such  a  way 
that  when  the  folder  is  expanded,  it  becomes 
a  poster  display  upon  such  subjects  as  "The 
Telegraph,”  "What  a  Postage  Stamp  Will  Do,” 
"Misleading  Advertisements,”  "Job  OpjX)r- 
tunities.” 

The  proper  labeling  of  all  items  is  important. 
A  collection  of  blank  checks  is  one  thing — a 
collection  of  blank  checks  illustrating  differ¬ 
ences  is  something  far  more  educational.  It 
usually  takes  artistic  labeling  to  point  out  what 
each  check  illustrates.  Thus  an  exhibit  might 
be  headed:  "Different  Forms  of  Blank  Checks.” 
Under  each  check  would  be  a  label  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  the  point  illustrated.  One  might 
thus  have: 


5.  Check  form  with  name  of  bank  in  lower  left-  ;  | 
hand  corner. 

4.  Universal  check.  | 

5.  Counter  check. 

6.  Check  with  check  stub.  I 

7.  Check  on  safety  paper  (there  are  several  < 

kinds).  I 

8.  Check  which  reads  "Pay  to  the  order  of  | 


9.  Check  which  reads  "Pay  to 
Bearer.” 

10.  Check  which  reads  "Pay  to 
Order.” 


1.  Check  forms  on  which  town  and  date  line 
precede  name  of  bank. 

2.  Check  form  with  name  of  bank  preceding  town 
and  date  line. 


One  may  also  add  to  the  collection  a  check 
containing  a  number  of  errors,  such  as  mis-  , 
spelling  forty  or  ninety,  amount  in  figures  dif¬ 
fering  from  amount  in  words,  improper  capi¬ 
talization,  improper  placement  of  words  on 
line,  omission  of  00/100.  Exhibited  with  this  | 
check  may  be  one  in  which  all  these  details 
are  properly  written. 


DR.  PAUL  O.  SELBY  (Ph.D.,  State  University 
of  Iowa)  is  head  of  the  Division  of  Business 
Education  at  Northeast  Missouri  State  Teachers 
College,  Kirksville.  Dr.  Selby  is  the  founder  of 
Pi  Omega  Pi  and  a  member  of  Phi  Delta  Kappa 
and  other  professional  organizations.  Last  year 
he  was  president  of  N.AJ3.T.T.I.  He  is  the 
author  of  books  on  accounting  and  other  business 
subjects. 


Scrapbook  Materials 

Suggestions  for  materials  that  may  be  collected 
and  kept  in  the  scrapbook  are  the  following: 

1.  Envelopes. 

Envelopes  of  various  sizes — the  9V2  (or 
long)  envelope  of  commerce;  the  6V2  mch  (or, 
(Please  turn  to  page  272) 
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THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION.  WORLD 


Dr.  David  Kinley,  President  Emeritus 
University  of  Illinois 


IT  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  personal  and  pro¬ 
fessional  loss  that  we  record  the  death  of 
Dr.  David  Kinley,  noted  economist,  who  was 
president  of  the  University  of  Illinois  from  1920 
I  to  1930,  the  decade  of  its  greatest  growth.  He 
passed  away  in  Urbana  on  December  3,  1944, 
at  the  age  of  83.  His  daughters,  Mrs.  Harriet 
K.  Brooks,  of  Chicago,  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Gregg, 
)of  New  York,  were  at  his  bedside. 

The  story  of  David  Kinley  is  the  story  of  an 
educator  with  unusual  versatility,  force  of  char¬ 
acter,  personality,  and  administrative  ability. 

Born  in  Dundee,  Scotland,  on  August  2,  1861, 
he  came  to  the  United  States  with  his  parents 
in  1872.  The  educational  career  destined  to 
,take  him  into  the  president’s  chair  of  the  Uni- 
'  versity  of  Illinois  began  when  he  w'as  made 
principal  of  the  North  Andover,  Massachusetts, 
High  School  in  1884,  the  year  he  received  his 
'bachelor’s  degree  from  Yale  University. 

In  1890,  he  began  graduate  study  in  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  where  he  studied  under 
^Woodrow  Wilson.  In  1892  he  w^ent  to  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  on  a  fellow'ship;  as 
assistant  to  the  late  Dr.  Richard  Ely  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  doctorate  there  in  economics. 

Dr.  Kinley’s  affiliation  with  the  University  of 
Illinois  began  with  his  appointment  as  an  as¬ 
sistant  professor  of  economics  in  1893.  The 
best  evidence  of  his  marked  capabilities  from 
this  point  is  the  record  of  his  rapid  advance¬ 
ment  through  a  succession  of  important  academic 


posts.  A  year  later  he  assumed  the  deanship 
of  the  College  of  Literature  and  Arts,  which  he 
held  until  1906.  His  capacity  for  work  brought 
him  the  task  of  laying  the  foundations  for  the 
University’s  present  College  of  Commerce  as 
director  of  commerce  courses  from  1902  to  1915. 
At  the  time  Dr.  Kinley  inaugurated  this  phase 
of  the  University  program,  education  for  business 
was  still  in  its  infancy  in  institutions  of  higher 
education. 

When  the  Graduate  School  was  organized, 
largely  through  his  efforts  in  1906,  he  became 
dean  until  1919.  He  was  vice-president  of  the 
University  from  1914  to  1919.  Thus,  includ¬ 
ing  his  professorship  of  economics.  Dr.  Kinley’s 
versatility  found  him  filling  four  positions  con¬ 
currently  for  a  few  years. 

With  all  this,  he  found  time  for  the  author¬ 
ship  of  many  books,  monographs,  and  articles 
on  finance  and  economic  subjects. 

Recognition  in  outside  state  and  national  un¬ 
dertakings  w'as  natural  for  a  man  who  was 
proving  himself  so  valuable  within  the  University. 
The  state  of  Illinois  utilized  his  talents  as  a 
member  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  Insurance  Com¬ 
mission  in  1906-1907,  as  a  member  of  the  State 
Ta.\  Commission  in  1910  and  1930,  and  on  the 
Illinois  Commission  of  State  Salaries  in  1912. 

For  the  Federal  Government,  Dr.  Kinley  went 
as  a  delegate  to  the  Fourth  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  American  States  at  Buenos  Aires  in 
1910  and  then  on  to  Chile  as  Minister  Pleni- 


potentiary  on  a  special  United  States  mission  for 
the  centennial  of  Chilean  independence.  In  1915, 
Dr.  Kinley  was  a  delegate  at  the  second  Pan 
American  Scientific  Congress  at  Washington. 
From  1913  to  1922,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Economics  and  History  Research 
of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace.  He  was  president  of  the  American  Eco¬ 
nomics  Association  in  1913,  and  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Universities  in 
1923-1924.  Shortly  before  retiring  from  the  pres¬ 
idency  of  the  University  in  Illinois  in  1930, 
he  received  the  Newman  award  for  "outstand¬ 
ing  contributions  to  education.” 

Honorary  LL.D.  degrees  were  conferred  upon 
him  by  Illinois  College  in  1908,  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  in  1918,  the  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska  in  1921,  and  Yale  in  1924. 

In  fact,  space  forbids  any  attempt  to  give  a 
complete  list  of  the  richly  deserved  honors  be¬ 
stowed  on  Dr.  Kinley. 

Dr.  Kinley  was  named  vice-president  of  the 
University  in  1914,  and  in  that  position  was 
primarily  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
the  University’s  war  activities  between  1916  and 
1919.  When  President  James’  health  failed  in 
1919,  Dr.  Kinley  became  acting  president  and 
remained  in  charge  of  the  University  imtil  he 
reached  the  retirement  age  in  1930,  when  he 
relinquished  the  presidency  to  Dr.  Harry  Wood- 
burne  Chase,  at  that  time  head  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  and  now  chancel¬ 
lor  of  New  York  University. 

During  his  10-year  tenure  as  president  of  the 
University,  the  value  of  its  plant  and  equip¬ 
ment  rose  from  $9,042,000  to  $25,117,000,  and 
the  enrollment  increased  from  about  8,000  to 
12,000  in  the  same  period. 

The  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  found  a 
strong  champion  in  Dr.  Kinley  at  the  University 
of  Illinois.  General  Pershing,  visiting  the  Uni¬ 
versity  campus  as  Chief  of  Staff  after  the  war, 
termed  the  University  of  Illinois  "the  West 
Point  of  the  West.” 

Proof  of  the  wisdom  of  Dr.  Kinley ’s  cham¬ 
pionship  of  the  R.O.T.C.  came  with  World 
War  II,  when  more  than  4,000  University  of 
Illinois  men  who  had  earned  commissions  helped 
to  make  the  nation  ready  for  its  second  great 
war  in  a  generation. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  in  an  editorial  published 
shortly  after  his  death  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  his  fame  as  president  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  should  not  be  permitted  to 
overshadow  his  rank  as  one  of  America’s  great 
economists,  saying: 

The  accounts  of  the  life  of  David  Kinley,  pub¬ 
lished  since  his  death  a  week  ago,  were  almost 
entirely  devoted  to  his  achievements  as  president 


of  the  University  of  Illinois  during  the  period  of  I 
its  greatest  growth.  He  deserves  to  be  remembered 
for  another  reason,  as  well.  Dr.  Kinley  was  an  ex¬ 
traordinarily  able  administrator  who  became  a  dean' 
as  early  as  1894,  and  he  was  also  one  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  outstanding  economists. 

His  special  field  was  money  and  banking.  When 
a  national  monetary  commission  was  created  follow-f 
ing  the  panic  of  1907,  he  was  selected  as  one  of  its! 
experts.  The  reports  of  this  commission  made  pos¬ 
sible  the  creation  of  the  system  of  Federal  reserve  | 
banks,  without  which  neither  the  last  war  nor  the- 
present  one  could  have  been  financed.  I 

In  a  similar  strain  Dr.  Willard,  now  president  ^ 
of  the  University,  said: 

Few  men  in  educational  administration  have  had 
the  opportunities  to  serve  in  so  many  capacities.  All 
of  his  services  were  performed  unselfishly  and  with* 
a  devotion  to  ideals  rarely  equalled  and  never  ex-' 
celled.  His  memory  deserves  the  highest  acclaim: 
and  gratitude. 

Dr.  Kinley  was  a  man  of  many  abilities  in  all/ 
of  which  he  achieved  distinction.  As  an  economist 
he  had  an  international  reputation.  He  was  an 
educational  statesman  of  the  highest  order.  He  will 
long  be  remembered  for  his  accomplishments  as  ai 
scholar  and  university  administrator,  but  most  ofj 
all  for  his  fine  character.  His  rugged  honesty,: 
unquestioned  integrity,  indomitable  will,  and  an^ 
abiding  faith  in  the  University  of  Illinois  and  its 
future  impressed  his  colleagues  and  inspired  many 
generations  of  students. 

To  those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  know 
Dr.  Kinley  personally,  no  account  of  his  career 
would  be  complete  without  a  paragraph  such 
as  the  following,  contained  in  a  lengthy  tribute 
from  Dean  Davis,  retired  head  of  the  College 
of  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Illinois: 

The  kindly  side  of  Kinley’s  nature  was  revealed 
by  the  interest  he  manifested  in  the  Institute  for 
Crippled  Children.  When  in  Chicago  rarely  did  he 
fail  to  visit  the  children’s  ward.  Long  after  his  re¬ 
tirement,  he  would  occasionally  drop  in  on  them, 
remembering  them  in  one  way  or  another.  Aik1| 
they  remembered  him. 

The  funeral  services  were  conducted  on  De¬ 
cember  6  in  the  Smith  Memorial  Hall,  with 
burial  in  Roselawn  Cemetery.  The  Reverend  | 
M.  T.  Kennedy,  pastor.  First  Congregational 
Church,  and  Reverend  H.  Clifford  Northcott,! 
pastor.  First  Methodist  Church,  were  in  charge  I 
of  the  services.  Flags  on  the  campus  were  at 
half  mast  and  all  classes  and  lectures  were 
canceled. 

Dr.  Kinley  is  survived  by  two  daughters,  Mrs. 
Harriet  K.  Brooks,  of  Chicago,  and  Mrs.  John 
R.  Gregg,  of  New  York,  and  by  two  grand¬ 
children,  Kate  Kinley  Gregg  and  John  Robert 
Gregg,  Jr. 
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An  office  project,  based 
on  B.E.W.  articles 
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RUTH  B.  MIKICH 

Yic,  U.S.C.G.  Trasta,  St.  Augustine,  Florida. 
Formerly  a  teacher  at  Central  High  School, 
Wabeno,  Wisconsin 

A  GENERAL  office  project  was  promised  to 
the  commercial  students  of  the  Wabeno 
High  School  at  the  successful  completion  of 
their  commercial  courses. 

For  one  full  week  they  were 
to  operate  a  business  pro- 
p»osed  and  set  up  by  them. 

After  having  read  the 
articles  in  the  Business  Ed¬ 
ucation  World  on  airline 
occupations,^  they  decided 
to  "operate”  a  commercial 
airline.  One  week  was  spent  preparing  and 
setting  up  the  business.  Classes  were  com¬ 
bined,  materials  were  procured,  stationery  and 
forms  were  printed  on  the  stencil-duplicating 
machine,  rooms  were  obtained,  records  set  up, 
and  personnel  selected.  Everyone  joined  in  ad¬ 
vertising  the  business  throughout  the  school 
and  near-by  towns. 

The  entire  school  building  was  used  for 
the  project.  Small  conference  rooms  were  used 
for  private  offices.  The  shorthand  room  was 
a  reservation  department  with  the  aid  of  the 
school’s  speaker  system.  The  school  office  was 
the  main  ticket  office,  the  gymnasium  was  the 
hangar,  and  a  small  room  off  the  gymnasium 
was  the  repair  shop.  An  airplane  seating 
twenty-five  persons  was  set  up  there.  Signs, 
maps,  and  advertisements  were  hung  throughout 
the  building.  The  typing  room  was  the 
stenographic  pool;  the  bookkeeping  room  was 
the  accounting  department. 

The  high-ranking  boys  of  the  shorthand  and 
typing  classes  were  appointed  officers  of  the 
company  and  department  managers.  Tl.e  high- 
ranking  girls  were  their  secretaries.  Others  in 
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*  By  Frances  Aves  Smith,  September,  1942-June, 
1943. 
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the  shorthand  and  typing  classes  were  stenog¬ 
raphers,  office  clerks,  messengers,  and  reserva¬ 
tion  clerks.  Members  of  the  commercial 
geography  class  were  the  meteorologists  and 
made  out  all  the  routes  and  schedules.  Book¬ 
keeping  students  kept  records  of  sales,  expenses, 
specified  salaries  of  the  personnel,  and  adver¬ 
tising.  Everyone  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  dressed  for  his  job. 

-  ,  The  personnel  office  was 

complete  in  every  detail: 
interviewers,  voice- recording 
machine,  tests,  and  investi¬ 
gating  committee.  Appli¬ 
cants  applied  for  such  posi¬ 
tions  as  stenographers,  sec¬ 
retaries,  bookkeepers,  clerks,  stewardesses,  man¬ 
agers,  agents,  and  pilots. 

Many  incidents  of  an  airline  business  were 
brought  into  the  organization.  Planes  failed 
to  depart  on  schedule  because  of  bad  weather, 
thus  causing  the  re-routing  of  passengers  on 
trains  and  busses.  Reservations  were  made; 
cancellations  recorded.  The  complaint  depart¬ 
ment  was  kept  busy  calming  dissatisfied  cus¬ 
tomers.  A  training  school  was  in  progress  for 
the  instruction  of  the  new  personnel. 

All  the  high  school  students,  instructors, 
and  several  of  the  businessmen  of  the  town 
participated.  Reservations  were  received  from 
people  in  near-by  towns  as  well  as  from  towns¬ 
people. 

As  a  result,  the  students  all  worked  in  har¬ 
mony,  understood  the  organization  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  better  than  they  had,  and  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  accounting  department’s  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  profits  made  by  their  firm.  And, 
incidentally,  the  business  was  conveniently  de¬ 
molished  at  the  end  of  the  week  by  an  order 
of  the  Bureau  of  Aviation  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
for  not  obeying  the  rules  and  regulations  estab¬ 
lished  by  that  committee  at  headquarters.  The 
representatives  of  the  bureau,  interestingly,  were 
some  co-operating  businessmen  of  the  locality. 
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Number  4 


Time  and  motion  studies 
applied  to  desk  arrangements 

Periphery  Business  Skills 


THELMA  M.  POTTER 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

WELL-MANAGED  offices  are  showing  an 
increasing  interest  in  studies  of  the  nio- 
tions  made  and  the  time  taken  to  complete 
various  clerical  jobs.  The  major  objective  of 
such  studies  is  to  determine  how  to  reorganize 
the  procedures  of  work  in  order  to  eliminate 
fatiguing  and  time-consuming  motions.  Time 
and  motion  studies  have  been  well  developed 
in  industrial  work,  but  their  application  to  of¬ 
fice  work  has  only  recently  come  into  use. 

A  few  forward-looking  companies  have  en¬ 
couraged  and  aided  their  office  workers  in  the 
study  of  their  everyday  activities,  with  the  end 
in  view  of  reorganizing  their  work  in  what¬ 
ever  way  they  could  to  permit  them  to  func¬ 
tion  more  efficiently  and  easily.  For  example, 
in  one  of  the  filing  offices  in  a  large  department 
store  in  New  York,  a  girl  experimented  with 
a  filing  and  chedcing  routine  that  was  common 
to  about  two  hundred  workers.  By  a  simple 
rearrangement  of  materials  used,  she  found  an 
easier  way  to  accomplish  the  same  task  in  a 
shorter  time.  As  a  result,  the  work  of  the  en¬ 
tire  office  force  was  simplified. 

In  a  public  utilities  concern,  an  office  worker 
found  that  she  could  assemble  papers  for  typ¬ 
ing  in  a  fraction  of  the  time  previously  used 
by  merely  reorganizing  the  placement  of  pa¬ 
pers  in  her  desk.  This  plan  was  also  extended 
to  the  other  workers  in  the  office  and  resulted 
in  the  completion  of  their  work  with  greater 
ease  and  efficiency. 

Relation  of  Schoolroom  to  Office 

These  are  examples  of  informal  but  effec¬ 
tive  time  and  motion  studies.  Some  firms  are 
convinced  that  this  emphasis  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  warrant  the  employment  of  per¬ 
sons  whose  chief  responsibility  is  to  conduct 
formal  time  and  motion  studies  with  elaborate 
flow-of-work  charts  and  motion  pictures  of 
workers  performing  their  tasks. 

How  does  this  affect  the  teaching  of  business 
subjects?  How  does  it  relate  to  periphery  skills? 
The  broad  responsibility  of  every  teacher  of  a 


skill  or  a  social-business  subject  is  to  develop 
within  each  student  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  functioning  of  the  particular  subject  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  modern  office.  The  methods  of  per¬ 
formance  and  the  minimum  standards  of  achiev- 
ment  in  the  classroom  should  be  equal  to  those 
in  active  use  in  well-managed  offices.  (The 
expression  "well-managed”  is  being  used  here 
in  an  effort  to  indicate  that  not  all  offices 
have  high  standards  of  performance,  and  that 
the  schools  should  use  as  yardsticks — against 
which  to  measure  their  work — those  offices 
whose  practices  and  procedures  are  recognized 
as  being  the  best.) 

Therefore,  if  businessmen  are  encouraging 
office  workers  to  improve  their  methods  of 
work,  we  should — in  order  to  prepare  our  stu¬ 
dents  adequately — assume  a  questioning  and 
experimental  attitude  concerning  procedures  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  classroom. 

Efficient  Handling  of  Materials 

In  the  business  offices  where  studies  have 
been  conducted,  most  of  the  changes  that  have 
occurred  have  not  been  changes  in  the  basic 
skill  or  activity  but  changes  in  the  handling 
and  arranging  of  materials,  in  routines,  in 
forms- — all  of  which  may  be  classed  under 
periphery  skills. 

Simple  and  informal  studies  of  motions  and 
time  used  in  various  classroom  activities  will 
begin  to  develop  an  awareness  of  the  value  of 
organization  of  work  in  the  minds  of  both 
teacher  and  student.  It  is  an  aw’areness  that 
adds  to  the  efficiency  of  the  office  workers  who 
are  being  trained. 

The  first  thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  have 
each  student  study  the  arrangement  of  materials 
on  top  of  his  desk  and  the  motions  he  uses 
while  he  is  doing  any  given  piece  of  work, 
to  determine  w'hether  or  not,  through  rearrange¬ 
ment,  he  can  eliminate  any  existing  confusion 
or  loss  of  time.  In  a  typing  class,  for  example, 
students  drop  their  production  speed  to  low 
levels  by  having  to  hunt  for  a  misplaced  eraser, 
or  fumble  around  with  papers,  or  l^rrow  a  pen¬ 
cil,  or  walk  to  the  front  of  the  room  for  more 
supplies,  and  so  on. 
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Left-hand 
working . space 


Right-hand 
working  space 


A  desk-top  arrangement  for  bookkeeping  work.  The  left  hand  should  be  used  to  handle  the  text¬ 
book  and  the  blotter.  (Watch  how  many  students  allow  the  left  to  remain  idle.)  The  right  hand 
handles  paper,  pen,  pencil,  eraser.  For  left-handed  students,  this  plan  is,  of  course,  rev’ersed. 


Have  each  of  your  students  study  the  situa¬ 
tion  a  little.  Have  him  place  his  eraser  and 
pencil  on  the  right,  at  the  bottom  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  being  copied,  and  return  them  always 
I  to  the  same  place  after  use.  Have  him  place 
I  paper  where  it  can  be  handled  without  con¬ 
fusion;  have  him  decide  upon  the  most  ef¬ 
ficient  way  of  distributing  supplies  in  the  class¬ 
room.  All  of  these  will  be  valuable  experiences 
to  the  potential  typist  in  the  modern  office. 

I  In  studying  time  and  motion  used  in  class¬ 
room  work,  consider  first  just  what  space  the 
worker  can  conveniently  reach  standing  or  sit¬ 
ting  in  one  place,  and  then  try  to  bring  every¬ 
thing  w'ithin  reach  of  that  position  so  that  he 
does  not  have  to  walk  around,  bend  over, 
stretch  up,  or  get  up  and  down  any  more  than 
‘  is  necessar)’.  The  second  thing  to  consider  is 
'  the  use  of  both  right  and  left  hands.  Both 
I  hands  should  perform  simultaneously  wherever 
i  possible  and  in  the  working  area  that  is  most 
convenient  to  them.  Wlienever  a  worker  crosses 
one  hand  or  arm  over  the  other  in  his  work, 
,  he  probably  does  not  have  his  materials  placed 
I  in  the  most  efficient  working  arrangement. 


'I'he  draw'ing  .shown  on  this  page  illustrates 
a  desk-top  arrangement  for  bookkeeping  work. 

A  study  of  arrangement  of  materials  on  top 
of  the  desks  may  be  done  in  almost  any  class 
in  business  subjects.  One  office  in  New  York, 
as  a  result  of  a  study  of  top-of-desk  arrange¬ 
ments,  has  placed  on  its  bulletin  board  a  series 
of  charts  showing  how  materials  should  be 
placed  on  the  tops  of  desks  for  each  clerical 
job  being  done  in  the  office.  All  workers  will 
follow'  the  plans  as  given  until  some  employee 
di.scovers  a  new'  and  better  one.  The  same 
thing  can  be  done  in  any  classroom. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  an  in¬ 
teresting  12-minute  film  showing  clearly  how 
their  w'ork-simplification  procedures  increased 
the  production  of  their  indexing  typists  by 
803  per  cent.  It  is  available  for  showing  in 
your  classes  by  writing  to  the  Tennessee  Val¬ 
ley  Authority  Information  Office,  Knox\'ille, 
Tennessee.  It  is  a  free  film,  but  the  school 
will  have  to  pay  the  express  charges.  It  would 
be  particularly  valuable  to  classes  in  advanced 
typing  and  office  or  secretarial  practice. 

If  you  are  teaching  in  a  typing  or  office- 
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practice  classroom  that  is  equipped  with  desks 
with  drawer  space,  you  might  experiment  to  de*, 
termine  the  most  convenient  drawer  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  materials  with  which  you  are  work¬ 
ing.  Motion  studies  already  done  in  offices 
show  that  in  a  three-drawer  desk,  the  second 
drawer  is  the  most  convenient  to  reach  and  re¬ 
quires  the  least  fatiguing  arm  movement. 

Therefore,  in  the  second  drawer,  place  those 
materials  that  have  the  most  frequent  use.  In 
the  typing  classroom,  it  probably  will  be  orig 
inal  or  letterhead  paper,  copy  paper,  and  carbon 
paper.  If  there  are  filing  racks  in  the  drawer, 
arrange  the  papers  so  that  when  you  pick  them 
up  they  will  be  already  assembled  in  order 
for  placement  in  the  machine.  For  example, 
place  the  paper  that  is  to  be  the  carbon  copy 
(in  many  offices,  the  cheap  yellow  paper)  in 
the  rack  nearest  the  front  of  the  desk;  carbon 
paper  in  the  next  rack;  back  of  that  the  letter¬ 
heads;  and  back  of  that  other,  less  used  paper. 
This  will  mean  that  the  yellow  paper  will  be 
checked  out  first,  the  carbon  paper  next,  and 
the  letterhead  last — each  to  be  placed  on  top 
of  the  preceding  sheet. 

The  top  drawer  of  any  desk  requires  the 
most  fatiguing  arm  motion,  so  place  in  it  the 
least  used  materials  with  which  you  work. 


The  bottom  drawer  will  have  in  it,  then,  those 
materials  that  are  used  occasionally. 

Through  study  and  experimentation  in  your 
own  classroom  make  a  plan  for  desk  drawer  ar¬ 
rangement  which  seems  to  you  to  be  efficient 
and  satisfactory  in  the  situation  in  which  you 
work. 

[In  your  experimentation  with  this  work, 
write  to  the  B.E.W.  if  you  run  across  any  ideas 
or  facts  that  you  think  would  be  helpful  to 
other  teachers.'] 

Compulsory  Military  Training 

YHE  American  Council  on  Education  has 
sent  to  all  college  and  university  presidents  and 
to  many  school  superintendents  and  high  school 
principals  a  questionnaire  asking  their  opinions 
on  compulsory  military  training.  The  Council 
will  summarize  the  replies  to  the  questionnaire 
to  show  the  opinions  of  the  different  groups. 

In  addition,  the  Council  has  obtained  the 
services  of  George  F.  Milton,  editor,  historian, 
and  economist,  to  make  a  study  of  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  other  countries  with  compulsory  military 
service  and  of  its  effect  on  their  social  institu¬ 
tions.  The  study  will  cover  France,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Russia,  Sweden,  Japan,  and  the 
United  States. 


Yeoman  and  stenography  instructors  of  the  Service  School  Command  of  the  U. 
S.  Navy,  San  Diego,  California.  Lieut.  James  W.  Thompson,  formerly  head  of 
Department  of  Business  Teacher  Training,  State  Teachers’  College,  Caries- 
ton,  Illinois  (first  row,  third  from  the  left),  is  in  charge  of  the  faculty. 
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What  are  schools  contributing  to  municipal 
postwar  planning?  Here  is  one  answer. 


A  Commercial  Department 

Contributes  to  Postwar  America 


The  Senior  High  School  of  San  Bernardino, 
California,  through  its  highly  efficient 
Commerce  Department,  is  working  with  the 
city’s  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  making  plans 
for  an  unprecedented  building  and  public- 
works  boom  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

In  April,  1944,  business  students  at  the 
school  conducted  a  three-day  campaign,  during 
which  they  visited  every  home  in  this  city  of 
65,000  population.  During  this  canvass,  resi¬ 
dents  were  asked  to  fill  out  a  blank  form — to 
be  used  confidentially  by  the  building  committee 
only — indicating  whether  or  not  they  intended 
to  build  when  materials  again  become  available, 
and  if  so,  what  type  of  building — house,  du¬ 
plex,  apartment,  court,  or  office  building.  Also 
included  were  the  amount  of  painting,  inside 
and  outside,*  remodeling,  additions  of  new 
rooms,  porches,  or  garages,  and  outside  im¬ 
provements  such  as  new  driveways,  sidewalks, 
fences,  and  sprinkling  systems. 

When  the  survey  was  completed,  the  pupils, 
working  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  tab¬ 
ulated  and  compiled  the  results.  Then  a  cen¬ 
tral  committee,  consisting  of  the  city’s  leading 
builders,  architects,  contractors,  and  lumber 
and  supply  firms,  was  formed  to  organize  the 
building  campaign. 

On  the  basis  of  the  large  amount  of  postwar 
building  indicated  by  the  building  survey,  an 
adult  course  is  now  being  offered  in  the  Eve¬ 
ning  High  School,  of  San  Bernadino,  consist¬ 
ing  of  twenty  lectures  on  all  forms  of  home 
planning,  architecture,  plumbing,  painting, 
decorating,  and  landscaping.  A  thousand  per¬ 
sons  are  enrolled  in  this  course. 

As  a  result  of  this  systematic  planning,  the 
city  councilmen  can  now  begin  organizing  for 
the  difficult  days  of  the  future. 

"But,”  says  the  secretary  of  the  local  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  "without  the  help  of  the 
Commerce  Department  of  the  local  high 
i  schools,  we  would  have  been  unable  to  con¬ 
duct  such  an  important  building  survey.  These 
students,  without  pay  other  than  high  school 
•  credit,  went  into  every  home  in  the  city  and 
I  solicited  the  desired  information.  Our  thanks 
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go  out  to  them  and  their  instructors;  for  not 
only  have  they  responded  to  our  call,  but  they 
also  demonstrated  a  most  lively  and  enthusi¬ 
astic  interest  in  the  future  welfare  of  our  city, 
of  which  most  of  them  will  some  day  be  worthy 
citizens.  It  is  a  service  like  this  that  creates 
friends  for  the  schools  and  improves  public 
relations  with  the  most  worthy  and  valuable 
citizen  groups  of  the  community.” 

When  the  plan  was  first  suggested  and  teach¬ 
ers  asked  for  volunteer  workers  from  the  up¬ 
per-age  group,  400  students  volunteered.  They 
were  sent  to  their  immediate  neighborhoods 
wherever  possible. 

The  drive  began  at  a  peppy  assembly  at 
ten  in  the  morning.  Then  all  workers  were 
excused  from  classes  for  three  days.  They  had 
been  instructed  how  to  carry  on  the  survey — 
the  proper  approach  and  introduction,  and  the 
method  of  filling  in  the  questionnaires.  They 
were  given  hints  on  how  to  be  courteous  to 
unwilling  and  unresponsive  residents.  With¬ 
out  exception,  however,  the  students  reported 
that  all  persons  interviewed  were  gracious,  co¬ 
operative,  and  appreciative  of  the  worth-while 
work  being  done  by  the  volunteer  students. 

What  is  the  value  of  such  a  project  in  high 
school  business  classes?  First,  it  gives  sbidents 
experience  in  meeting  and  dealing  with  the 
public.  Second,  it  give  them  practice  in  the 
technique  of  conducting  a  survey.  Third, 
it  gives  them  a  finer  understanding  of,  and  a 
feeling  of  responsibility  for,  the  problems  of 
the  community  in  which  most  of  them  will 
spend  their  lives.  And  last,  such  a  survey  makes 
possible  an  intelligent  working  out  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  postwar  planning  and  building,  to  the 
end  that  this  war,  like  the  first  world  war, 
may  not  lead  to  nation-wide  unemployment  and 
chaos  in  our  national  life. 

Thomas  Cooper,  head  of  the  Commerce  De¬ 
partment,  hopes  that  there  will  be  many  more 
such  surveys,  for  he  believes  that  the  practical 
experience  and  training  given  students  more 
than  compensates  for  the  time  spent  away  from 
formal  classes. — Mark  McMillin,  San  Berna- 
dino,  California 
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Tell  Your  Bookkeeping 
Teacher  Friends  About 
This  Contest  for  Then- 
Students 


Eighth  International 


For  the  eighth  consecutive  year  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  World  is  sponsoring  an 
International  Bookkeeping  Contest,  in  addition 
to  offering  its  regular  monthly  bookkeeping 
certificate  service.  This  seiA'ice  started  off  the 
present  school  year  with  2,000  solutions  sub¬ 
mitted  for  the  September  bookkeeping  problem, 
4,000  for  the  October  problem,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  has  been  steadily  growing.  These  annual 
international  contests  attract  more  than  10,000 
youthful  participants.  It  looks  as  if  this  year 
all  previous  records  will  be  shattered.  Here 
is  a  brief  statement  of  the  rules  and  a  list  of 
attractive  prizes. 

Further  information  will  be  sent  to  all  in¬ 
terested  teachers  immediately  upon  request.  Use 
the  coupon  on  the  next  page. 


•  Contest  Begins  in  February.  Closes  I 

March  20  ' 

i 

•  More  than  One  Hundred  Cash  and  Watj 
Stamp  Awards  for  T eachers  and  Students 

9  Hundreds  of  Gold,  Blue,  and  Red  Seal  I 
Certificates  for  Teachers 

•  Thousands  of  T w  o-Color  Contest  Certi- ' 
ficates  for  Qualifying  Students 

•  Contest  Entry  Fee,  10  Cents  a  Student 

•  Mail  the  Contest  Entry  Coupon  on  the , 
next  page. 


Second  Place  in  Each  D/i  /s/on:  $10  to  the 
teacher  (or  teachers)  of  the  winning  club. 


CONTEST  MATERIAL.  4  he  official  con¬ 
test  problem  and  complete  contest  rules  will 
be  published  in  the  February  B.E.V('.  The 
problem  w-ill  be  prac¬ 
tical — similar  to  the 
bookkeeping  problems 
that  are  being  pub¬ 
lished  monthly  in  the 
B.E.W. 


ENTRY  FEE.  To 

help  defray  contest 
expenses  and  the  cost 
of  issuing  certificates 
to  every  student  whose 
paper  meets  an  accept¬ 
able  business  stand¬ 
ard,  an  entry  fee  of 
10  cents  will  be  re¬ 
quired  of  each  student 
w'ho  sends  a  solution. 


Third  Place  in  Each  Diiision:  S!)  to  the 
teacher  (or  teachers)  of  the  winning  club.  | 
Sn/ferior  Merit  Awards  in  Each  Dirision:  $3  ; 
award  to  each  teacher  (or  teachers)  in  each 

division  wliose  class; 
achieves  a  composite ; 
score  ot  27^  or  more.  ' 


Additional  Teacher 
Awards:  A  special  $5 
award  to  the  teacher 
(or  teachers)  submit¬ 
ting  the  largest  club 
of  cjNalifytng  papers 
in  each  division. 


Superior  Achievement  Certificates 
for  Teachers 


CLUB  AND  TEACHER  PRIZES 
The  following  prizes  will  be  awarded  in  three 
divisions:  (1)  Public  High  Schools,  (2)  Cath¬ 
olic  High  Schools,  and  (3)  Colleges  and  Pri¬ 
vate  Business  Schools: 

First  Place  in  Each  Division :  $  1 5  to  the  win¬ 
ning  club  and  $10  to  the  teacher  (or  teachers) 
of  the  winning  club. 


Superior  Achieve- 
ni  e  n  t  Certificates: 
Hundreds  ot  gold-, 
red-,  and  blue-seal 
Superior  Achievement 
Certificates,  suitable 
for  framing,  will  be 
awarded  to  teachers  whose  clubs  meet  certain 
standards,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they 
win  one  of  the  cash  prizes. 

STUDENT  PRIZES 

One  Hundred  $1  War  Stamp  Prizes  will  be 
awarded  to  students  who  submit  outstanding 
papers. 

An  attractive  two-color  International  Book- 
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Bookkeeping  Contest 


An  Announcement 


keeping  Oantest  Certificate  will  be  awarded  to 
each  student  whose  paper  meets  a  business 
standard  acceptable  to  the  judges. 

ENTER  ONLY  AS  “CLUBS” 

Ten  or  more  students  are  required  to  consti¬ 
tute  a  club  to  be  entered  in  any  division.  Only 
one  club  may  be  entered  by  any  one  school,  but 
the  students  of  one  or  more  teachers  may  com¬ 
bine  their  work  into  one  club  representing  the 
school.  Schools  having  fewer  than  ten  book¬ 
keeping  students  may  enter  them  for  individual 
awards  only.  All  team  entries  are  automatically 
entered  for  the  Individual  Awards. 

SMALL  AND  LARGE  CLUBS  HAVE 
EQUAL  CHANCE 

Every  club,  large  or  small,  has  an  equal 
chance  to  win  in  this  contest  through  the  use 
of  a  composite  score.  The  composite  score  for 
each  competing  school  will  be  the  sum  of 
three  percentages: 

1.  The  percentage  of  the  total  enrollment 
of  the  class  or  classes  submitting  papers.  (Ex¬ 
ample — 75  bookkeeping  pupils:  72  papers 
submitted;  score,  96  per  cent.) 

2.  The  percentage  of  papers  submitted  that 
reach  an  acceptable  business  standard.  (Exam¬ 
ple — 72  papers  submitted:  67  acceptable;  score, 
93.05  per  cent.) 

3.  The  percentage  of  papers  submitted  that 
rank  as  superior.  (Example — 72  papers  sub¬ 
mitted:  13  superior;  score,  18.05  per  cent.) 

The  final  composite  score  in  this  case  would 
be  96  plus  93.05  plus  18.05,  a  total  of  207.1 
out  of  a  possible  300  per  cent. 


Student  Contest  Certificates 

REPRINTS  FOR  SALE 
Teachers  who  wish  their  students  to  have 
individual  copies  of  the  bookkeeping  contest 
problem  may  purchase  reprints  of  it  from  the 
B.E.W.  at  2  cents  a  copy.  (Use  order  blank 
on  this  page) .  Teachers  may  duplicate  the  con¬ 
test  problem  for  distribution  to  their  students 
if  they  wish.  One  copy  of  the  problem  will  be 
sent  free  to  each  teacher  upon  request. 

WIN  RECOGNITION 
Here  is  a  fine  opportunity  for  you  and  your 
students  to  win  recognition  in  the  eyes  of 
school  administrators,  parents,  and  local  busi¬ 
nessmen.  Whether  or  not  you  win  one  of  the 
many  prizes,  you  can  still  qualify  for  a  beautiful 
Teacher’s  Superior  Achievement  Certificate. 

WHAT  TO  DO  NOW 
Fill  in  the  order  blank  below  and  mail  n 
TODAY.  It  will  bring  you  on  February  1 
everything  you  will  need  for  the  contest. 
Then  watch  for  the  February  B.E.W. ! 


BOOKKEEPING  CONTEST  COUPON 


Awards  Department,  The  Business  Education  World,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

I  plan  to  enter  approximately - students  in  your  Eighth  Annual  International  Bookkeeping  Con¬ 

test.  Send  me  complete  information  and  contest  material  on  February  1,  1943. 

In  addition  to  my  free  teacher’s  copy,  please  send,  at  2  cents  each, - student  reprints  of  the  book¬ 
keeping  contest  project.  Remittance  enclosed  % _ 

Name . . 

School  . 

School  Address . 

Gty  and  State . 

(Please  include  zone  number,  if  any.) 


lANUARY,  1945 


Sludenb  J<eep  M  ^fler  Sckoot 


ELLIS  FRANKLIN 

Armstrong  College,  Berkeley,  California 

Most  students  in.  beginning  any  subject 
want  to  succeed.  Nothing  is  more  dead¬ 
ly  to  that  desire  than  continual  failure,  and 
nothing  is  more  stimulating  than  a  feeling  of 
continued  success. 

When  the  timed  writings  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  the  papers  are  being  checked,  fre¬ 
quently  .a  student  will  look  up  with  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  deep  disgust  and  ask  me,  "When  may 
1  make  this  thing  up.^  May  I  talk  to  you  after 
school.^” 

I  know,  of  course,  that  in  his  own  opinion 
he  has  failed  to  achieve  what  he  considers  a 
creditable  performance  for  the  day’s  work. 
When  considered  in  the  class  average,  his  per¬ 
formance  may  not  be  so  bad;  but  he  knows 
that  it  does  not  represent  his  best  work  and  is 
dissatisfied  with  it. 

The  important  point  in  the  situation,  though, 
is  the  fact  that  the  student  is  seeking  a  con¬ 
ference  with  me,  and  not  I  with  him.  There 
is  a  psychological  factor  involved.  When  a 
student  seeks  a  conference  with  the  teacher, 
when  he  feels  the  need  of  the  teacher’s  help, 
when  he  thinks  the  teacher  is  doing  him  a 
favor  in  granting  extra  time  to  him,  his  mental 
attitude  is  quite  different  from  what  it  is  when 
the  teacher  says,  "Please  come  to  see  me  after 
school.’’ 

I  try  never  to  say  to  a  student,  "You  must 
come  in  for  extra  work.’’  I  think  it  is  more 
effective  to  say,  "I  will  be  here  at  such  and 
such  an  hour.  Anyone  who  wishes  may  come 
in  for  extra  help  or  practice.’’  The  students 
know  exactly  what  their  records  are;  and  they 
use,  generally  speaking,  remarkably  good  judg¬ 
ment  in  accepting  or  rejecting  my  invitations. 

They  know  what  their  records  are  because 
there  is  at  all  times  on  the  bulletin  board  a 
chart  listing  each  student’s  record  on  1 -minute 
writings  and  longer  writings.  The  charts  are 
simple,  easy  to  understand,  and  easy  for  me 
to  keep. 

Probably  no  better  method  for  motivating 
the  work  in  typewriting  classes  and  stimulat¬ 
ing  the  students  to  take  an  intelligent  interest 
in  improving  their  own  skill  has  been  stated 


than  by  William  F.  Book  in  Learning  to  Type  ' 
write.  On  page  379,  he  suggests  the  following  I 
conditions  for  arousing  and  maintaining  the  i 
learner’s  interest  in  his  own  improvement  and  j 
his  confidence  that  success  is  possible  for  him:  I 

The  learner  must  be  made  to  believe  that  he  can  ' 
succeed,  by  giving  him  things  to  do  that  he  can  do  ' 
well  and  by  arranging  matters  so  that  he  will  be 
succeeding  most  of  the  time. 

He  must  be  made  to  see  the  importance  of  each 
task  and  to  feel  that  it  is  of  practical  value  to 
him. 

He  must  be  shown  that  a  desire  for  improve¬ 
ment  is  a  necessary  condition  for  producing  the 
most  rapid  advancement  in  learning. 

He  must  be  shown  by  actual  measurement  com-  , 
pared  with  reliable  standards  how  much  progress 
he  is  making,  and  every  success  should  be  freely 
conunented  upon  in  a  positive  way  as  soon  as  it  is 
made. 

Through  the  use  of  typical  learning  curves,  he 
must  be  shown  how  others  have  improved  or  how 
others  have  failed  as  many  times  and  yet  succeeded. 

Keeping  these  charts  meets,  partially  at  least. 
Number  4  of  these  conditions. 

1  never  compare  one  student’s  work  with 
that  of  another.  From  the  first  day  I  empha¬ 
size  the  fact  that  no  student  is  competing  with 
the  record  of  some  other  student;  he  is  com¬ 
peting  only  with  his  own  past  performance. 
Thus  I  can  teach  in  a  group  together  students 
ranging  in  ability  from  20  words  upward.  As  ' 
long  as  a  student’s  record  shows  improvement, 
there  is  no  cause  for  discouragement,  regardless 
of  how  low  his  rate  of  writing  may  be.  When 
his  record  does  not  show  improvement,  he  is 
failing,  regardless  of  how  high  his  rate  of 
writing  may  be.  Individual  performance  is  the 
basis  for  consideration  and  grading.  Because  I  ' 
consistently  hold  to  this  theory,  it  is  as  possible 
for  the  weakest  student  to  feel  the  pride  of  ' 
achievement  as  it  is  for  those  at  the  top  of 
the  class.  Thus,  even  the  weakest  student’s 
desire  for  improvement  is  kept  alive,  because 
he  is  expected  to  improve  at  his  own  normal 
rate  rather  than  at  some  rate  impossible  for 
him. 

At  the  end  of  a  day’s  work,  each  student 
understands  that,  if  his  writing  for  the  day  ! 
has  been  accurate,  he  is  to  take  as  his  goal —  | 

for  the  next  day’s  practice  and  work — 2  points 
or  10  strokes  more  than  his  best  writing  for  j 
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the  clay.  Sudi  a  goal  ij>  compatible  with  tlicl 
student’s  ability;  and  because  he  has  alreadyl 
done  that  well  or  better  on  easy  material  ini 
class,  he  believes  that  with  proper  practice  he 
can  achieve  the  new  goal  on  regular  straight- 
copy  material.  By  making  the  goal  only  slight¬ 
ly  more  than  the  student  has  already  written^ 
on  straight-copy  material  and  what  he  has 
actually  done  on  easy  material,  he  is  kept  suc¬ 
ceeding  most  of  the  time.  If  the  student 
has  made  a  number  of  errors  in  the  day’s  work, 
his  goal  is  reduced;  and  it  is  obvious  that  a 
reduction  of  the  goal  means  a  lack  of  progress 
and  failure  for  the  day’s  work. 

Each  part  of  all  work  assigned  for  outside 
practice  as  well  as  for  the  classroom  is  ex¬ 
plained  and  the  purpose  of  it  is  pointed  out. 
The  students  understand  why  they  are  to  do 
each  part  of  the  assignment  and  what  it  is 
expected  to  accomplish  for  them  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  their  writing. 

The  assignment  may  consist  of:  (1)  study¬ 
ing  and  correcting  the  errors  on  long  writings 
done  in  class;  (2)  accuracy  practice  on  lo¬ 
cation  drills  and  alphabetic  sentences;  (3)  com¬ 
plete  copying  of  the  material  for  the  next  day’s 
writings,  according  to  the  instructions  given; 
(4)  five  to  ten  1 -minute  writings  as  each 
student’s  individual  goal;  and  (5)  a  longer 
writing  compatible  with  the  student’s  ability. 

The  purposes  of  the  above  qualifications  are: 
(1)  and  (2)  the  elimination  of  errors  on  an 
individual  basis;  (3)  familiarization  with  the 
material  to  be  used  for  the  next  writings; 
(4)  increasing  the  number  of  strokes  to  be 
written  on  1 -minute  tests;  and  (5)  the  building 
of  endurance  for  longer  writings  in  class. 

Organization  of  Work 

As  the  students  understand  the  purposes  of 
each  part  of  the  assignments  and  know  by 
their  record  charts  the  phases  on  which  they 
most  need  practice,  they  may  omit  some  parts 
in  order  to  spend  more  time  on  the  parts  they 
feel  they  need  most. 

Our  typewriting  work  is  organized  on  the 
basis  suggested  as  standard  by  Dr.  Paul  O. 
Selby;i  that  is,  two  class  periods  a  week  with 
two  hours  of  outside  preparation  for  each 
class  period.  But  the  emphasis  in  the  practice 
is  not  on  the  amount  of  time  spent — which, 

‘  Paul  O.  Selby,  "Collegiate  Discrimination  Against 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting,”  January,  1944,  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  World,  p.  270. 

I 
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in  fact,  is  not  checked  at  all — but  how 

the  practice  is  done.  The  student’s  desire  for 
his  own  improvement  is  stimulated  by  the  fact 
that  he  understands  when  he  is  making  prog¬ 
ress  and  the  factors  controlling  such  progress. 
The  students  are  encouraged  to  analyze  their 
errors  and  to  initiate  practice  for  their  own 
improvement.  Most  students  write  more  than 
the  required  number  of  1-minute  alternatives; 
and  many  time  themselves,  trying  to  get  the 
desired  number  of  strokes  in  1  minute. 

Stimulation  to  Improvement 

Because  1  have  found  that  increases  in  speed 
are  gained  by  short,  intensive  efforts,  the  stu¬ 
dents  utilize  free  minutes  at  the  machines  by 
writing  as  rapidly  and  as  smoothly  as  possible 
the  Expert’s  Rhythm  Drill  and  other  prelim¬ 
inary  practice  drills.  There  is  no  question  of 
discipline  or  loss  of  time,  even  in  the  unsuper¬ 
vised  practice  periods,  because  the  students 
are  intent  upon  the  accomplishment  of  some 
definite  purpose. 

The  awards  offered  by  the  Credentials  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Gregg  Winter  are  an  added 
stimulation  to  practice  for  improvement  of 
rates  and  accuracy  in  typewriting.  The  students 
rightly  feel  that  by  winning  awards  in  these 
monthly  contests  they  are  comparing  their  work 
with  that  of  other  students  throughout  the 
country.  Each  month,  as  soon  as  the  Gregg 
Writers  arrive,  the  students  begin  practicing 
on  the  "Competent  Typist  Test’’  material. 

Because  almost  every  student  can  do  some 
one  thing  well  or  is  showing  improvement  in 
some  phases  of  the  work,  he  can  be  put  into 
a  most  receptive  mood  for  unfavorable  criticism 
by  preceding  it  with  a  statement  of  his  suc¬ 
cesses.  Sincere  praise  stimulates  a  receptive 
mood  and  softens  the  shock  of  the  criticism, 
and  it  prevents  a  defeatist  attitude  in  the  stu¬ 
dent.  People  usually  do  what  is  honestly  ex¬ 
pected  of  them,  and  I  expect  my  students  to 
strive  for  success  and  to  achieve  it. 

So  I  say,  "My  students  keep  me  after  school" 
— so  that  I  may  help  them  improve  their  type¬ 
writing.  They  are  keeping  me  after  school, 
because  they  believe  it  is  possible  and  desirable 
for  them  to  improve  their  records,  because  they 
understand  the  purpose  of  the  different  kinds 
of  practice  they  are  doing,  and  because  they 
are  equally  aware  of  their  deficiencies  and  of 
their  improvements. 
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One-Minute  Shorthand  Tests 

E.  DANA  GIBSON 

New  Mexico  Highlands  University,  Las  Vegas 


In  June,  1943,  the  Business  Education  World  pub- 
lishW  1 -minute  shorthand  tests,  written  by  Dr.  E. 
Dana  Gibson,  which  covered  the  first  three  chapters 
of  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual.  These  tests  have 
proved  so  popular  that  we  are  publishing  more  of 
Dr.  Gibson’s  tests  in  this  and  subsequent  issues. 
For  the  benefit  of  our  new  subscribers,  we  are  re¬ 
peating  the  instructions  and  the  tests  for  the  first 
three  chapters. — Editor. 

Adapting  shorthand  instruction  to  the 
needs  of  the  individual  is  one  6t  the 
shorthand  teacher’s  most  difficult  problems.  A 
teaching  device  that  has  proved  helpful  in 
shorthand  classes  at  New  Mexico  Highlands 
University  is  a  series  of  1-minute  reading-writ¬ 
ing  tests  based  on  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Man¬ 
ual.  The  tests  are  supplemental  in  character 
and  do  not  replace  the  regular  teaching  mate¬ 
rial  now  in  use. 

.  One  test  sheet,  complete  with  shorthand  out¬ 
lines,  is  illustrated  on  page  248.  Sentences  for 
five  additional  chapters  begin  on  page  247. 

Each  student  should  have  a  copy  of  the 
English  and  the  shorthand  for  each  test.  Four 
tests  for  each  chapter  make  a  good  unit  to  go 
on  one  sheet.  Because  some  students  may  be 
working  on  Sheet  2,  while  others  are  still  work¬ 
ing  on  Sheet  1,  it  is  handier  if  all  sheets  are 
bound  in  pamphlet  form.  The  tests  are  given 
six  times  a  week.  They  should  be  given  one 
after  another,  allowing  only  sufficient  time  for 
checking  and  recording. 

The  first  series  should  not  be  given  before 
the  first  week  of  work  is  completed.  Two 
weeks  might  be  desirable  in  some  cases.  While 
the  tests  are  given  in  a  series  of  six,  the  de¬ 
gree  of  difficulty  is  such  that  usually  not  even 
the  best  student  will  finish  the  first  four  the 
first  time  they  are  given.  Some  students  may 
not  pass  the  first  test  until  the  second  or  third 
testing  period. 

I  hope  that  the  following  detailed  instruc¬ 
tions  will  aid  you  in  successfully  administering 
the  tests. 

Pass  out  test  sheets  and  student-error  charts 
— similar  to  the  one  illustrated  on  the  next  page 
— and  have  the  students  place  the  test  sheet 
face  down  on  his  desk.  Supply  him  with  the 
following  instructions  for  using  the  first  test: 


I 

1.  Tear  a  blank  sheet  of  paper  out  of  your  short-  / 

hand  pad.  ! 

2.  When  told  to  do  so,  turn  over  your  test  paper  j 

and  place  the  top  of  your  notebook  sheet  just  under  } 
the  printed  part  of  the  first  test,  covering  the  short-  i 
hand.  j 

3.  You  are  to  write  in  shorthand  as  many  of  the  i 

words  in  the  test  as  you  can  in  the  minute  allowed.  » 
Write  on  your  blank  sheet;  do  not  write  on  the  I 
test.  Write  the  test  only  otKe.  i 

I 

4.  The  object  of  the  test  is  to  see  whether  you  ! 
can  write  and  phrase  correctly  the  material  in  the 
test. 

3.  Phrasing  is  important  to  speed.  In  taking  this  ! 
test,  be  sure  to  write  simple  phrases  consisting  mainly  ‘  ; 
of  brief  forms  or  those  you  have  learned  in  class.  ’  i 

6.  The  material  in  the  tests  is  based  on  the  words  ' 

found  in  your  Manual.  If  you  have  studied  them 
diligently,  you  should  have  little  difficulty  with  the  ; 
test.  ‘ 

7.  When  time  is  called,  stop  at  once.  Check  ! 

your  shorthand  against  that  shown  immediately  below 
your  test.  Place  a  circle  around  those  words  or  ( 
phrases  not  written  correctly.  If  you  find  no  errors, 
raise  your  hand  and  the  teacher  will  check  to  see 
whether  any  errors  have  been  overlooked.  i 

8.  You  will  find  that  the  test  will  be  easier 

to  take  if  you  write  clear  across  the  notebook  page.  , 
If  you  fold  under  each  test  as  you  finish  writing  it,  I 
the  top  edge  of  your  notebook  paper  will  always  be 
just  below  the  printed  test  that  is  to  be  written  i 
in  shorthand. 

9.  Get  ready.  Turn  your  papers  over.  Adjust  I 
your  sheet  of  notebook  paper.  Begin. 

10.  Stop.  Check  your  papers  and  circle  all  er¬ 
rors. 

11.  Now  take  the  chart  [the  Student  Record  Card 
illustrated  on  page  247}  handed  you  with  your  test. 
Write  your  name  in  the  upper  right-hand  comer. 

In  the  second  column,  after  the  number  "1"  in  the  . 
first  column,  write  the  speed  of  this  test  (in  this  = 
case,  24).  In  the  third  column,  write  O.K.  if  no  ! 
errors  were  made.  But  if  errors  were  made,  place  X 
instead. 

For  the  second  test,  give  the  following  in¬ 
structions: 

You  are  now  ready  for  the  second  of  the  six 
tests  given  each  testing  period,  which  will  usually  be 
once  a  week.  If  you  did  not  pass  the  test  at  24 
words  a  minute,  get  ready  to  take  it  over  again. 

If  you  did  pass  that  test,  prepare  to  take  the  next 
test,  at  26  words  a  minute. 

After  you  have  given  the  rest  of  the  tests  in 
the  first  series  and  have  had  all  the  tests  graded 
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gnd  recorded  on  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  record  card,  your  in¬ 

structions  to  students  will  be 
as  follows: 

You  now  have  taken  six 

tests.  On  a  separate  sheet  of 
paper,  write  those  words  or 

phrases  missed  during  the  six 
tests.  If  a  word  or  phrase  is 
duplicated,  you  need  not  list 
it  again.  On  Friday  of  this 
week  you  will  be,  expected  to 
hand  in  five  half-lines  of  each 
word  or  phrase  missed.  In  this 
way  you  will  be  better  prepared 
to  write  the  shorthand  correctly 
next  time. 

All  copies  of  the  test  and 
your  notes  must  be  turned  in. 
Your  notes  will  be  checked  and 


lest 

Test 

No. 

H  .P.M. 

Record 

8 

38 

O.K. 

9 

40 

X 

10 

40 

OK. 

11 

42 

O.K. 

12 

44 

OK. 

13 

46 

O.K. 

14 

44 

O.K. 

n 

46 

O.K. 

Only  ten  test-record  spaces 
have  been  provided  in  the 
student’s  record  card  shown 
here.  Usually,  more  than 
100  are  needed. 

I  am  interested  in  receiv¬ 
ing  comments  as  to  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  this  kind  of  mate¬ 
rial.  Address  me  in  care  of 


STUDENT  RECORD  CARD 


Test 

Numper 

Words  a 
Minute 

Test 

Record 

Sample 

1. 

24  1 

1 

OK 

1. 

2, 

3.  i 

*  4. 

5. 

6. 

i 

7. 

1 

1 

8. 

9. 

, 

1 

10. 

i 

1 

1 

1 

your  record  placed  on  the  board.  Check  your  record  this  magazine, 

card  with  the  record  on  the  board.  You  may  have 
overlooked  some  error  and  thus  not  have  the  high 

score  you  thought.  Keep  your  personal  record  and  One-Minute  Tests — Chapter  I 

the  board  record  the  same  and  be  ready  to  take  tests  See  illustration  on  page  248. 
and  record  them  at  any  time. 


If  the  board  record  is  kept  in  blue  and  red, 
the  students  can  more  easily  check  their  ratings. 
After  the  first  few  tests,  you  can  dispen.se  with 
checking  errors  during  class  time.  This  will 
speed  up  the  test  process.  A  student  can  easily 
check  the  shorthand  papers  and  record  them  on 
the  board.  Now  and  then,  however,,  you  should 
I  write,  on  the  papers  to  be  returned,  suggestions 
'  for  improving  the  shorthand. 

I 

If  a  student  overlooks  some  error,  no  matter 
!  on  which  of  the  six  tests,  this  lowers  his  score 
1  to  that  of  the  test  before  it.  For  example,  if 
he  passes  the  test  at  46  words  a  minute  but  an 
error  is  found  in  one  of  the  tests  he  marked 
O.K.,  his  standing  will  be  lowered  to  44  on 
the  blackboard  record.  Next  time,  he  must 
take  the  46-word  test  over  again. 


One-Minute  Tests — Chapter-  II 

32  standard  words:  Each  age  has  been  bound  by 
the  desires  of  the  masses.  A  man  is  not  free  to 
think  of  one  against  the  many.  The  good  of  the 
country  should  be  his  chief  aim  and  public  work 
his  main  task. 

34  standard  words:  People  have  been  helping  to 
bear  the  labor  of  the  fray.  They  desire  to  smash 
the  nation  to  blame.  People  are  thinking  of  every 
scheme  that  can  be  worked.  Are  you  putting  business 
first  against  the  cause? 

36  standard  words:  The  next  morning  the  woman 
begged  the  worker  to  study  the  seasons  thoroughly 
before  putting  in  the  seeds.  Because  he  liked  her, 
he  praised  the  scheme  to  her  face,  but  he  feared 
to  risk  doing  any  such  thing. 

38  standard  words:  Taxes  will  not  be  increased  at 
this  time.  An  analysis  has  been  made,  and  it  seems 
more  money  is  being  raised  than  is  needed.  The 
public  feels  the  case  can  be  traced  to  rates  fixed  on 
the  basis  of  the  first  census. 


j  If  he  overlooks  an  error  in  two  tests  marked 
I  O.K.,  his  score  is  lowered  twice,  in  this  case 
to  42.  He  must,  of  course,  consult  the  black- 
1  board  record  whenever  he  is  to  take  another 
test,  because  his  own  record  may  not  agree 
with  it.  If  this  student  failed  on  Test  9,  for 
example,  but  caught  his  own  errors  and  took 
the  test  over  as  No.  10,  and  then  made  errors 
on  Tests  12  and  13  at  44  and  46  but  did  not 
find  them,  this  portion  of  his  record,  after  he 
has  retaken  the  tests  at  44  and  46,  would  be  as 
follows: 


One-Minute  Tests — Chapter  III 

40  standard  words:  The  man  wanted  to  obey  the 
law,  but  when  he  saw  other  folks  daring  to  collect 
coffee,  he  was  easily  convinced  he  ought  to  com¬ 
mence  doing  so.  His  children  regarded  him  as  a 
thief,  and  their  manners  expressed  their  thoughts. 

42  standard  words:  No  law  ought  to  take  a  man’s 
job  from  him  because  he  does  not  agree  with  public 
opinion.  The  purpose  of  the  state  is  to  make  it 
possible  for  him  to  raise  a  family,  earn  a  living, 
and  make  a  home,  not  to  get  him  to  conform. 

44  standard  words:  The  minister  and  the  teacher 
share  the  immediate  wrath  of  the  general  public  if 
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eitlier  of  them  dares  to  speak,  even  on  subjects  about 
which  he  ought  to  know  a  lot.  Some  take  this  risk, 
but  most  of  them  fear  to  express  their  honest  opin¬ 
ions. 

46  standard  words:  Anyone  wanting  to  open  a 
shop  must  collect  the  necessary  capital,  lease  a  place, 
employ  a  staff  to  work  for  him,  and  prepare  goods 
for  sale.  Risks  will  have  to  be  taken,  but  good 
health,  hard  work,  and  knowledge  of  business  will 
lead  to  a  steady  income. 

One-Minute  Tests — Chapter  IV 

48  standard  words:  The  Government  expects  to 
purchase  its  usual  number  of  trucks,  plus  dozens 
of  wheels,  to  be  sure  the  trucks  lose  no  time  being 
laid  up.  The  men  often  treat  the  machines  very 
roughly.  It  is  not  a  question  of  men’s  skill  but  of 
the  roads  over  which  the  loads  must  go. 

.50  standard  words:  True,  the  cook  quickly  brought 
up  the  food  trucks,  but  the  men  became  sullen 


over  the  supper  they  received.  Frank  remarks  passed  j 
among  them,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  emphasize  j 
the  great  risk  to  the  dam  of  their  mood.  Some-  i 
thing  must  be  done  swiftly  or  the  men  will  not 
fight  the  whirling  waters. 

.52  standard  words:  The  car  sank  slowly  into  the 
mud.  The  youths  made  every  effort  to  pull  the  car 
back  on  to  concrete  earth.  Struggle  as  they  would, 
they  could  not  effect  its  return.  As  they  sat  cooling 
off,  one  of  the  youths  saw  a  dwelling.  He  thought 
the  family  there  would  loan  them  a  truck  or  a  horse. 
Sure  enough*they  did. 

34  standard  words:  "Follow,  Follow  the  Gleam” 
has  long  been  sung  into  the  ears  of  the  young.  At 
banquets,  year  in  and  year  out,  this  theme  has  rung 
across  banquet  tables,  impelling  many  to  seemingly 
undreamed-of  excesses  of  energy.  Reports  show  that 
youths  who  embrace  this  experience  tap  inner  springs 
of  strength  and  character. 


One-Minute  Shorthand  Tests 


Chapter  I 


24  standard  words:  I  cannot  meet  you  today.  Can  you 
meet  me  the  other  tlme^  T  can  go  to  the  creek  in  the  meantime. 
Would  you  remain  a  month  when  you  go? 


- .  _ r 


26  standard  words:  The  clan  would  not  rate  the  dead  men 
great  but  were  aware  that  they  would  remain  in  the  memory  of  their 
country.  The  good  colonel  would  kneel  a  minute. 


- N 

28  standard  words:  Rain  hit  the  deck  like  hail.  The 
men  were  eacter  to  n:et  at  and  lick  the  enemy,  but  the  day  was  dark 
and  gray.  The  marine  was  meditating  the  raid  to  come. 


30  standard  words:  Being  treated  well,  they  came  to  be 
eager  to  go  to  the  country.  But  they  would  not  take  the  camera 
and  the  tackle.  Luck  of  time  and  money  eliminated  them. 
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One-Minute  Tests — Chapter  V 

^6  standard  words:  Human  beings  enjoy  the  right 
to  choose  the  side  for  which  they  will  fight.  Some 
do  not  realize  the  power  lying  behind  this  right 
and  treat  it  lightly.  They  are  annoyed  when  others 
try  to  require  them  to  think  twice  before  making  a 
choice.  Prior  to  1800,  few  persons  could  do  other 
than  "do  and  die”  as  told. 

^8  standard  words:  The  sight  of  a  radio  in  the 
other  areas  of  the  world  does  not  mean  that  the  owner 
has  the  advantage  of  listener  consideration  that  you 
have — music,  addresses,  talks,  serials,  poetry — without 
government  approval  first.  This  reduces  radio  listen¬ 
ing  to  a  tedious  task. 

60  standard  words:  The  payment  or  settlement  of 
one’s  debts  is  perhaps  the  wisest  choice.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem,  this  simple  assumption  is  often  brushed 
aside.  The  excitement  of  buying  something  con¬ 
sumes  what  little  judgment  might  have  been  shown. 
It  is  a  wonder  that  millions  are  sensible  and  show  the 
proper  example  by  respecting  financial  arrangements. 

62  standard  words:  Success  comes  from  the  uncon¬ 
scious  bringing  together  of  confidence,  judgment,  re¬ 
liableness,  and  industry.  Except  these  be  organized 
satisfactorily,  and  arduous,  tedious  hours  put  in,  a 
person  will  not  finally  succeed.  Success  comes  less 
from  genius  than  from  the  fight  one  makes.  New 
ideas  create  success  opportunities. 

One-Minute  Tests — Chapter  VI 

64  standard  words:  The  laundry  industry  has  been 
obliged  to  acknowledge  the  strained  relations  confront¬ 
ing  it.  Only  prompt  action  can  prevent  empty  busi¬ 
ness  places  by  Saturday,  October  6.  Individual  owners 
have  drafted  a  set  of  suggestions  upon  which  they  are 
willing  to  stand.  These  should  be  announced  in  the 
papers  immediately  to  restore  confidence. 

66  standard  words:  The  enemies  have  failed  to 
yield  a  single  field  without  our  forces  being  obliged 
to  kill  most  of  them.  Impending  defeat  and  the 
disgrace  of  being  a  captive  only  strengthen  their  de¬ 
termination  to  defend  themselves  on  every  front.  It 
will  be  a  mistake  to  move  less  than  six  divisions 
against  them.  Our  men  are  doomed  to  failure  if  we 
blind  ourselves  to  this  fact. 


=  I  think  you  had  better  speak  to  them — it’s  somc- 
I  thing  about  a  Manhattan  island  deal! 
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68  standard  words:  Gentlemen:  Your  agent  prom¬ 
ised  definite  delivery  by  Thursday,  July  28.  Here 
it  is  Monday,  August  1,  and  the  stock  has  not  yet 
arrived.  If  the  entire  shipment  is  not  delivered  by 
railway  express  tomorrow,  I  shall  refuse  the  merchan¬ 
dise.  I  dislike  to  display  this  unreasonable  frame  of 
mind  but  am  unable  to  do  otherwise.  Yours  sin¬ 
cerely, 

70  standard  words:  Dear  Mr.  Jones:  On  previous 
occasions  we  have  endeavored  not  to  display  dis¬ 
pleasure  at  your  fits  of  unreasonableness.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  is  difficult  not  to  when  we  review  the  facts. 
Your  merchandise  was  to  be  delivered  by  July  28, 
if  your  credit  was  good.  You  failed  to  remit  on  your 
last  three  orders  and  your  credit  is  no  longer  good 
here.  Very  truly  yours, 

(To  he  continued) 

- ^ - 

E.C.T.A.  Convention 

jmmediate  Teaching  Problems  in  Business 
Education  will  be  the  theme  of  the  forty-eighth 
annual  convention  of  the  Eastern  Commercial 
Teachers  Association,  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
New  Yorker,  New  York  City,  on  March  28,  29, 
30,  31,  according  to  an  announcement  by  Ray¬ 
mond  C.  Goodfellow,  president. 

Winter  Issue  of  “Quarterly” 

yHE  Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  Service 
Men  will  be  the  theme  of  the  winter  issue  of  the 
National  Business  Education  Quarterly,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  announcement  by  the  issue  editor.  Dr. 
McKee  Fisk,  who  is  at  present  on  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  from  Woman’s  College,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Greensboro,  and  is  serving  in  the  Vo¬ 
cational  Rehabilitation  Service,  U.  S.  Veterans 
Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 

This  issue  will  contain  articles  from  more 
than  a  dozen  contributors,  each  of  whom  will 
write  on  an  important  aspect  of  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  of  veterans.  The  provisions  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  16  and  Public  Law  346,  both  of  the 
Seventy-eighth  Congress,  will  be  explained. 

Publication  of  the  Quarterly  is  a  professional 
service,  which  the  Department  of  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  N.E.A.  gives  to  its  members.  Harold 
D.  Fasnacht,  Woman’s  College,  Denver,  is  the 
national  membership  director. 

Servicemen  Go  to  School  by  Mail 

The  Armed  Forces  Institute,  which  offers,  by 
correspondence,  any  high  school  or  college  course 
and  many  trade  and  vocational  courses,  has  60 
per  cent  of  its  enrollment  overseas,  according 
to  OWL  Among  the  enrolled  students  overseas, 
shorthand  is  the  most  popular  subject;  arithme¬ 
tic  is  most  popular  among  the  troops  in  this 
country. 
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CLAUDIA  GARVEY 


Transcription  Test 
For  the  Junior  Certificate 

Instructions :  Spell  out  all  unusual  names  in 
the  addresses.  Dictate  the  following  addresses 
before  starting  to  time  the  take.  These  letters 
are  counted  in  15-second  dictation  units  of  20 
words  each. 

Letter  No.  1 :  Mr.  Robert  Wade,  2  Bay  Street, 
Portland  4,  Oregon.  Letter  No.  2:  Mr.  A. 
M.  Jackson,  Concord  Road,  Pullman,  Wash¬ 
ington. 

(Dictate  at  80  words  a  minute) 

Letter  No.  1.  Dear  Mr.  Wade:  Confirming 
our  telephone  conversation,  we  agree  to  accept 
the  return  of  the  books  that  /  you  purchased 
some  time  ago,  provided  they  are  in  good  con¬ 
dition  and  can  be  resold  as  new. 

We  understand  /  that  you  have  never  made 
use  of  these  books  and,  therefore,  they  should 
be  in  perfect  condition  so  they  can  be  put 
back  /  in  stock.  When  the  books  are  returned, 
if  we  find  them  as  you  say,  we  will  issue  a 
credit  memorandum  to  balance  (1)  your  ac¬ 
count.  Yours  truly. 

Letter  No.  2.  Dear  Sir:  We  are  indeed  sorry 
to  learn  that  you  are  not  satisfied  with  our 
method  /  of  shipping  your  order,  which  went 
forward  by  express  on  January  4. 

The  order  sent  in  by  our  salesman  /  does 
not  show  any  shipping  instructions.  When 
placing  the  order  with  Mr.  Banks,  you  ap¬ 
parently  did  not  state  /  how  shipment  was  to 
be  made.  In  such  cases  we  assume  that  the 
decision  is  left  to  us.  Because  of  the  (2) 
scarcity  of  this  merchandise,  we  made  shipment 
by  express,  believing  that  we  were  serving  your 
best  interests. 

We  /  wish  you  to  be  satisfied,  however, 
and  will  allow  the  difference  between  the 
charges  that  you  paid  and  the  /  amount 
you  would  have  paid  had  the  goods  been 
shipped  by  freight.  Please  deduct  this  amount 
when  remitting.  Very  truly  yours,  (240  stand¬ 
ard  words,  including  addresses) 


Transcription  Test 
For  the  Senior  Certificate 

Instructions :  Spell  out  all  unusual  names  in  | 
the  addresses.  Dictate  the  following  addresses  \ 
before  starting  to  time  the  take.  These  letters 
are  counted  in  1 5 -second  dictation  units  of 
25  words  each. 

Letter  No.  I :  Mrs.  P.  C.  Foley,  4  Ridge 
Road,  Stanley,  Oregon.  Letter  No.  2:  Mr. 
Nathan  Paul,  State  and  Central,  Longview, 
Washington.  Letter  No.  3:  Toyland,  14  Pull¬ 
man  Street,  Seattle  1,  Washington. 

(Dictate  at  100  words  a  minute) 

Letter  No.  1.  Dear  Mrs.  Foley:  Through  a 
mistake  on  the  part  of  a  clerk,  your  recent 
purchase  was  sent  out  C.O.D.  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  charged  as  /  you  requested.  We  are  sorry 
this  happened  and  hope  the  error  has  not  re¬ 
sulted  in  annoyance  to  you.  We  have  now 
instructed  the  post  office  /  to  deliver  the  pack¬ 
age  to  you  without  charge  and  hope  that  it 
will  reach  you  without  any  further  delay. 

You  can  appreciate  that  in  /  an  organi¬ 
zation  of  this  size,  where  there  are  several 
thousand  employees  and  many  thousands  of 
transactions  are  handled  daily,  some  (1)  mis¬ 
takes  are  unavoidable  in  spite  of  the  closest 
supervision  and  most  careful  instructions  and 
training.  We  must  necessarily  /  depend  upon 
each  employee  for  the  work  assigned  to  him; 
and  if,  as  in  this  case,  a  mistake  occurs,  wc 
hope  that  you  will  realize  that  /  it  is  not  the 
fault  of  our  organization  or  policy  but  only 
due  to  individual  oversight. 

You  have  always  been  numbered  /  among 
our  most  valued  patrons,  and  we  hope  that 
you  will  allow  us  the  privilege  of  continuing 
to  serve  you,  as  we  will  make  every  (2)  effort 
to  do  so  efficiently  and  satisfactorily.  Sin¬ 
cerely  yours. 

Letter  No.  2.  Dear  Sir:  We  are  shipping  the 
shoes  to  replace  the  goods  /  mentioned  in 
your  letter  of  January  3. 
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The  error  in  the  original  shipment  was  made 
jecause  the  numbers  in  your  order  did  /  not 
:orrespond  with  the  goods  desired.  We  are 
sorry  this  resulted  in  annoyance  to  you. 

If  you  cannot  use  the  boots  and  rubbers, 
we  /  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  return  them  at 
our  expense  for  credit.  Very  truly  yours, 

Letter  No.  3.  Gentlemen:  We  are  very  sorry 
that  the  toy  furniture  (3)  was  not  entirely  sat¬ 
isfactory.  If  you  will  return  it,  we  shall  be 
very  glad  to  give  the  matter  prompt  attention 
and  endeavor  /  to  make  the  exchange  requested. 

May  we  ask  you  to  let  us  know  whether  the 
order  for  doll  carriages  was  a  paid  or  a 
C.O.D.  /  transaction. 

Our  best  efforts  will  be  used  to  close  the 
naatter  to  your  entire  satisfaction.  Yours  very 
truly,  (400  standard  words,  including  addresses) 

Transcription  Test 
For  the  Superior  Certificate 

Instructions:  Spell  out  all  unusual  names  in 
the  addresses.  Dictate  the  following  addresses 
before  starting  to  time  the  take.  These  letters 
m  counted  in  15 -second  dictation  units  of  30 
words  each. 

Letter  No.  1 :  Bruce  &  Green,  7  Monroe 
Street,  Spokane  6,  Washington.  Letter  No. 
2:  Mr.  John  Stoneham,  Market  and  Broad, 
Elgin,  Oregon.  Letter  No.  3:  Ryan  &  O’Toole, 
19  Spmce  Street,  Warren,  Oregon. 

(Dictate  at  120  words  a  minute) 

Letter  No.  1.  Gentlemen:  Following  receipt 
of  your  report  that  a  shortage  or  damage  had 
occurred  in  our  shipment  of  December  18, 
we  wrote  asking  that  you  forward  the  freight  / 
bill  showing  the  shortage  or  damage.  We 
need  the  freight  bill  signed  by  the  agent 
in  order  to  handle  the  case  for  you  and  credit 
your  account  with  the  amount.  As  we 
have  /  not  heard  from  you,  we  wonder  whether 
you  have  received  our  letter. 

If  we  do  not  hear  from  you  within  the  next 
few  days,  we  shall  understand  that  you  do 
not  wish  us  to  do  /  anything  further.  In 
any  event,  we  wish  you  to  know  that  we  shall 
be  glad  to  assist  you.  Yours  very  truly. 

Letter  No.  2.  Dear  Sir:  We  are  sorry  to 
learn  that  the  shipment  of  (1)  dishes  forward¬ 
ed  January  17  reached  you  in  a  badly  damaged 


condition.  These  goods  were  very  carefully 
packed,  receiving  the  personal  attention  /  of 
the  superintendent  of  our  Shipping  Department; 
and  the  damage  must  have  been  caused  by 
very  reckless  handling  on  the  part  of  the  rail¬ 
way  employees. 

Do  you  wish  /  to  keep  the  goods  at  a  dis¬ 
count  of  20  per  cent  from  our  invoice  price 
If  not,  you  may  return  them  to  us  at  our 
expense. 

As  instructed  by  you,  we  are  shipping  to¬ 
day  /  a  duplicate  of  the  order  referred  to 
and  are  enclosing  our  invoice.  We  hope  this 
shipment  will  reach  you  in  time  to  meet  the 
demands  of  all  your  customers.  (2)  Yours 
very  truly. 

Letter  No.  3.  Gentlemen:  We  have  “your 
letter  of  January  13  saying  that  a  shortage 
exists  in  the  shipment  made  on  your  order  of 
January  /  3. 

According  to  the  records  of  our  Shipping 
Department,  the  order  was  complete  when  it 
left  our  warehouse.  As  our  own  truck  car¬ 
ried  the  case  to  the  depot,  the  shortage  /  ap¬ 
parently  occurred  after  the  goods  reached  the 
railway  company. 

We  would  suggest  that  you  take  up  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  your  local  freight  agent;  or,  if  you 
wish,  we  will  make  /  claim  for  the  shortage. 

We  are  sending  today,  by  express,  the  items 
that  constitute  your  shortage.  We  hope  the 
delay  in  getting  complete  delivery  of  your 
order  (3)  has  not  resulted  in  loss  to  you. 
Very  truly  yours,  (400  standard  words,  includ¬ 
ing  addresses) 

How  to  Participate 
In  the  Transcription  Test  Service 

1.  Names  and  addresses  are  to  be  dictated  before 
the  letters  themselves  are  dictated  and  need  not  be 
read  at  any  set  speed.  To  eliminate  error  in  the  spell¬ 
ing  of  unusual  names,  the  names  and  addresses 
may  be  written  on  the  blackboard. 

2.  Dictate  at  the  indicated  speed  the  letters 
designated  for  the  grade  of  certificate  your  students 
wish  to  earn  (80  for  the  Junior;  100  for  the  Senior; 
120  for  the  Superior). 

3.  No  preliminary  reading  of  notes  or  help  from 
any  source  is  permitted  before  timing  of  transcript 
starts. 

4.  The  maximum  time  allowed  for  the  transcrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Junior  test  is  24  minutes;  for  the  Senior 
test,  27  minutes;  for  the  Superior  test,  20  minutes. 

5.  The  above  time  limit  includes  all  proof¬ 
reading  and  correction  of  errors  and  the  use  of 
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the  dictionary,  which  is  permitted  during  transcrip-  The  local  arrangements  were  in  the  hands  of 
tion.  the  following  committees: 

6.  Each  transcript  must  contain  the  student’s 
name,  complete  school  address,  and  teacher’s  name. 

The  length  of  time  required  to  transcribe  all  letters 
should  appear  on  the  first  letter  only. 

7.  No  carbons  or  envelopes  are  required.  The 
shorthand  notes  are  not  to  be  sent. 

8.  An  entry  form  consisting  of  a  typewritten  list 
of  participants,  indicating  both  the  dictation  and 
transcription  speeds,  should  be  submitted  with  the 
transcripts. 

9.  To  arrive  at  the  transcription  speed,  divide 
the  number  of  minutes  required  for  the  transcription 
into  the  total  word  count  of  the  dictated  material. 

For  example:  a  Junior  test  of  240  words  transcribed 
in  10  minutes  gives  a  transcription  speed  of  24 
words  a  minute. 

10.  The  fee  for  examining  each  pupil’s  tran¬ 
scripts  for  each  one  of  the  three  certificates  is  10 
cents.  Remittance  in  full  must  accompany  each 
shipment  of  transcripts.  Ask  us  about  the  easy  way  The  following  state  representatives  were 
to  send  remittances  through  the  use  of  B.E.W.  elected: 

stamps. 

11.  Transcripts  are  judged  solely  on  a  mailable- 
letter  basis.  Errors  that  make  letters  unmailable 
include:  misspelling,  untidy  erasure,  uncorrected  typo¬ 
graphical  error,  serious  deviation  in  wording,  and 
poor  placement. 

12.  A  Certificate  of  Achievement  will  be  awarded 
each  student  whose  transcripts  meet  an  acceptable 
standard.  Transcripts  not  considered  eligible  for 
certification  will  be  marked  and  returned. 

Send  all  transcripts  by  first-class  mail  or  by  ex¬ 
press  (they  cannot  be  sent  by  parcel  post)  to:  The 
B.E.W.  Awards  Department,  270  Madison  Avenue, 

New  York  16,  New  York. 


Executive:  Parker  Liles,  chairman.  Registration:  E. 
Katherine  Reed,  chairman.  Reception  and  Hospital¬ 
ity:  Herbert  Squires,  chairman.  Publicity  and  Mem¬ 
bership:  B.  E.  Lindsey,  chairman.  Fellowship  Din¬ 
ner:  Mrs.  J.  F.  Marsh,  chairman.  Banquet  Mrs, 
Mary  L.  Huey,  chairman.  Exhibits:  Lloyd  E.  Baugham. 

The  Association  elected  the  following  new  of¬ 
ficers: 


President:  George  Joyce,  Woman’s  College  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Greensboro.  First 
Vice-President:  L.  C.  Harwell,  Robert  E.  Lee  High 
School,  Jacksonville,  Florida.  Second  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent:  Herbert  Squires,  Greenleaf  School  of  Business, 
Atlanta,  Georgia.  Treasurer:  Dr.  H.  M.  Norton, 
Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge. 


Alabama:  Lelah  Brownfield,  Alabama  College, 
Montevalla.  Arkansas:  Pearl  Green,  University  of 
Arkansas,  Fayetteville.  Florida:  Ida  Mae  Peiratt, 
St.  Petersburg  Junior  College,  St.  Petersburg.  Georgia: 
Lloyd  E.  Baugham,  Commercial  High  School,  At¬ 
lanta.  Kentucky:  C.  C.  Dawson,  Berea  College, 
Berea.  Louisiana:  G.  A.  Meadows,  Meadows- 
Draughon  College,  Shrevesport.  Mississippi :  W.  W. 
Littlejohn,  State  College.  North  Carolina:  Vance  Lit¬ 
tlejohn,  Woman’s  College  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Greensboro.  South  Carolina:  Josephine  Pit- 
cock,  Winthrop  Training  School,  Rock  Hill.  Ten¬ 
nessee:  W.  O.  Folwell,  Freid-Hardeman  College, 
Henderson.  Virginia:  London  Sanders,  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Harrisonburg.  W'est  Virginia:  Mary 
Virginia  Moore,  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College, 
Buckhannon. 


S.B.E.A.  Annual  Convention 

yHE  Southern  Business  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  held  its  annual  convention  at  the  Atlanta- 
Biltmore  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  November  23, 
24,  and  25.  M.  O.  Kirkpatrick,  president  of 
King’s  Business  College,  Charlotte,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  and  president  of  the  Association,  had  pre¬ 
pared  a  program  around  the  theme,  "After-the- 
War  Planning  in  Business  Education.” 


The  Association  voted  to  hold  its  1945  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington. 
A  detailed  report  of  the  convention  wdll  appear 
in  the  Association’s  official  journal,  Modern  Busi¬ 
ness  Education.  This  journal  is  published  four 
times  a  year.  The  editor  is  Professor  A.  J.  Law¬ 
rence  of  the  University  of  Kentucky. 


L.  C.  Harwell 


H.  M.  Norton 


Herbert  Squires 
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Cash  Prizes  for  Student  Solutions 


Closing  Date:  February  9, 1945 


January  Bookkeeping  Contest 

MILTON  BRIGGS 

Here  is  the  fifth  in  a  new  series  of  contests  designed  to  stimulate  interest 
in  all  bookkeeping  classes.  Solution  of  this  contest  problem  will  require 
not  more  than  one  or  two  class  periods,  and  will  provide  a  welcome  change 
from  textbook  routine.  The  problem  may  be  assigned  for  homework,  or  for 
extra  credit. 

An  impartial  board  of  examiners  in  New  York  City  will  grade  all  papers 
submitted  in  this  contest,  and  a  two-color  Certificate  of  Achievement  will  be 
sent  to  each  student  who  submits  a  satisfactory  paper.  The  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  World  will  distribute  cash  prizes,  as  described  below,  for  the  best  student 
solutions  of  this  contest  problem.  All  information  necessary  for  participation 
in  the  contest  is  given  here. 


The  Bookkeeping  Contest  Rules 


1.  Have  your  students  work  one  part  of  the  book¬ 
keeping  problem  which  follows  these  rules.  The 
B.E.W.  hereby  grants  you  permission  to  duplicate  the 
problem  for  free  distribution  to  your  students  if  you 
wish  them  to  have  individual  copies.  The  problem  is 
so  short,  however,  that  it  can  be  dictated  or  written 
on  the  blackboard. 

2.  Send  all  solutions  by  first-class  mail  or  by  ex¬ 
press  (they  cannot  be  sent  by  parcel  post)  to  the 
Department  of  Awards,  the  Business  Education 
World,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

3.  With  your  papers  send  a  typed  list  in  dupli¬ 
cate  of  the  names  of  the  students  whose  papers  are 
submitted.  Place  "A”  after  each  name  to  be  awarded 
a  Junior  Certificate  of  Achievement,  "B”  for  a  Senior 
Certificate,  and  *'C”  for  a  Superior  Certificate.  Certifi¬ 
cates  must  be  earned  in  order. 

4.  Remit  10  cents  for  each  certificate  desired. 
This  fee  covers  in  part  the  cost  of  examination, 
printing,  and  mailing.  The  B.E.W.  will  award  an 
attractive  two-color  Certificate  of  Achievement  to 
each  student  whose  solution  meets  an  acceptable 
standard.  Your  students  will  be  proud  to  show  their 
certificates  to  their  parents,  friends,  and  prospective 
employers. 

5.  Select  the  three  papers  that  you  consider  the 
best,  and  place  these  on  top  of  the  papers  you 
send  in.  These  will  be  considered  for  tbe  award 


of  prizes.  (Teachers  who  do  not  wish  to  submit 
papers  for  certification  may  enter  in  the  contest,  free 
of  charge,  the  three  best  solutions  from  each  class.) 
Not  less  than  five  solutions  may  be  submitted  for 
certification. 

6.  The  B.E.W.  will  award  cash  prizes  as  follows: 
$3  first  prize  for  the  best  solution  submitted  in 
each  division;  S2  second  prize;  and  prizes  of  50 
cents  in  War  Savings  Stamps  for  other  outstanding 
papers.  In  case  of  ties,  duplicate  prizes  will  be 
awarded. 

7.  Each  paper  submitted  must  have  these  data  in 
the  upper  right-hand  corner:  Student’s  name  in  full, 
name  of  school,  address  of  school,  teacher’s  name. 

8.  All  acceptable  papers  become  the  property 
of  the  Business  Education  World.  Papers  not 
meeting  certification  standards  will  be  returned  with 
errors  indicated. 

9.  The  judges  will  be  Clyde  Blanchard,  Milton 
Briggs,  and  Mrs.  Claudia  Garvey. 

10.  CLOSING  DATE  of  the  contest  is  February  9, 
•1945.  Contest  papers  to  be  considered  for  prizes  must 
be  postmarked  not  later  than  midnight  of  that  date. 
Papers  postmarked  later  than  that  date  will  be 
accepted  for  certification  only.  Prize  winners  will  be 
announced  in  a  later  issue  of  the  B.E.W.,  and  prizes 
will  be  mailed  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  judges 
have  decided  upon  the  prize  winners. 


NEXT  MONTH 

The  major  bookkeeping  event  of  the  school  year,  the  Eighth  Annual  International  Book¬ 
keeping  Contest  sponsored  by  the  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD,  begins  the  day  you 
receive  your  copy  of  the  February  issue  of  this  magazine.  Full  details  regarding  this  big 
contest  are  given  on  pages  242-243  of  this  issue. 

Your  students  need  not  have  taken  part  in  any  previous  contest  to  qualify  for  participation 
in  the  annual  contest.  The  contest  problem  this  year  is  short  and  not  difficult.  Students  will 
be  called  upon  to  prepare  a  simple  statement  of  profit  and  loss  and  a  balance  sheet  from  trial 
balance  figures  given  in  the  problem. 
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HERE  IS  THE  JANUARY  PROBLEM 

Happy  Home  Appliance  Company 


ReaJ  the  following  introductory  paragraphs 
to  your  students: 

On  December  1,  1944,  Robert  Parker  ac¬ 
quired  ownership  of  the  Happy  Home  Appli¬ 
ance  Company.  He  purchased  assets  and  as¬ 
sumed  liabilities  as  follows: 


Notes  Receivable  . 

.  125.00 

Accounts  Receivable . 

1,046.43 

Merchandise  Inventory  . 

.  .  10,406.67 

Supplies  . 

296.10 

Prepaid  Insurance  . 

409.01 

Equipment  . 

1,040.00 

Notes  Payable  . 

. . S  400.00 

Accounts  Payable . 

.  2,044.96 

Pay-Roll  Taxes  Payable  . 

.  76.84 

Employees’  Income  Taxes  Payable  ....  209.47 

Mr.  Parker  also  invested  $3,000  in  cash. 

Assume  that  you  are  serving  as  bookkeeper 
for  the  Happy  Home  Appliance  Company. 
Record  the  opening  entry  in  the  General 
Journal.  (Debit  all  assets,  credit  all  liabili¬ 
ties,  and  credit  Mr.  Parker's  Capital  account 
for  the  difference  between  the  total  assets  and 
total  liabilities.) 

Following  is  a  list  of  transactions  selected 
from  those  that  occurred  last  month  in  this 
business.  You  are  to  journalize  these  trans¬ 
actions  in  accordance  with  instructions  given 
in  the  assignments  at  the  end  of  the  problem. 
Account  titles,  suggested  for  use  in  recording 
the  entries,  are  also  given  at  the  end  of  the 
problem. 

Dictate  the  following  transactions  to  your 
students,  or  have  the  transactions  duplicated 
or  written  on  the  blackboard : 

December,  1944 

1.  Paid  cash,  $100,  store  rent  for  month. 

2.  Bought  merchandise  on  account  from  E- 
Z  Day  Appliances,  Inc.,  Detroit,  $187.56.  Or¬ 
der  No.  1104B. 

4.  Sold  goods  on  account  to  Bristol  Coun¬ 
ty  Vocational  School,  Fall  River,  $76.64.  Sale 
No.  63. 

6.  A  portion  of  the  merchandise  received 
from  E-Z  Day  Appliances,  Inc.,  on  December 
2  was  damaged.  Mr.  Parker  returned  it  and 
was  allowed  credit  $12.75. 


7.  Paid  the  First  National  Bank  $150  for 
a  promissory  note  due  today. 

9.  Bought  merchandise  on  account  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Atlas  Hardware  Company,  Pittsburg,  $304.97. 
Order  No.  1177C.  Brown  &  Barry,  New 
York  City,  $242.60.  Order  No.  1178C. 

12.  Allowed  the  Bristol  County  Vocational 
School  credit  for  merchandise  returned  by 
them,  $6.95. 

14.  Mr.  Parker  reduced  his  capital  by  with¬ 
drawing  $500  from  the  business. 

15.  The  cash  register  tapes  show  that  sales 
to  date  for  cash  total  $1,647.92. 

16.  Sold  merchandise  on  account  as  follows: 
Tarrytime  Inn,  Glendale,  $49.98 — Sale  No. 
164.  John  B.  Frothingham,  Fairview,  $36.05 

-Sale  No.  165. 

18.  Paid  electricity  bill  for  lighting  of  store, 
$18.37.  (Debit  Selling  Expense.) 

19.  Sent  Brown  &  Barry  a  check  to  pay  one- 
half  the  amount  of  the  invoice  of  December 
9. 

22.  The  store  pay  roll  totals  $201.56.  Of 
this  amount,  $27.20  has  to  be  withheld  for 
employees’  income  taxes,  and  $20.16  for  the 
employees'  share  of  the  old-age  insurance  tax. 
(Debit  Selling  Expense  for  $201.56;  credit 
Employees’  Income  Taxes  Payable  $27.20,  Pay- 
Roll  Taxes  Payable  for  $20.16,  and  Cash  for 
$154.20.) 

22.  Recorded  the  employer’s  share  of  the 
old-age  insurance  tax  by  debiting  Pay-Roll 
Taxes  and  crediting  Pay-Roll  Taxes  Payable, 
$20.16. 

26.  Tarrytime  Inn  paid  $25  on  account. 

28.  Paid  ca.sh,  $17.50,  for  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising. 

30.  Received  a  check  from  Harold  White- 
head  for  $59  to  pay  his  note,  which  we  hold. 

30.  Bought  supplies  for  office  use,  $7.85, 
from  the  Stone  Stationery  Company  on  account. 

30.  Received  a  check  for  $36.05  from  John 
B.  Frothingham  in  payment  for  his  purchase 
of  December  16. 

The  following  account  titles  are  suggested  for 
use  in  this  problem:  Cash,  Notes  Receivable, 
Accounts  Receivable,  Merchandise  Inventory, 
Supplies,  Prepaid  Insurance,  Equipment, ‘Notes 
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Payable,  Accounts  Payable,  Pay-Roll  Taxes 
Payable,  Employees’  Income  Taxes  Payable, 
Robert  Parker,  Capital,  Sales,  Returned  Sales, 
Purchases,  Returned  Purchases,  Selling  Expense, 
Pay-Roll  Taxes. 

These  account  titles  are  not,  of  course,  the 
only  ones  acceptable  in  recording  transactions 
of  the  Happy  Home  Appliance  Company, 
Teachers  and  students  who  are  accustomed  to 
the  u.se  of  other  account  titles  may  use  them 
here. 

Directions  to  Students 

Assignment  A — Par  a  Junior  Certificate 
Make  entries  in  General  Journal  form.  Use 
regular  bookkeeping  paper  or  plain  white  pa¬ 
per  properly  ruled,  both  sides.  Use  pen  and 
ink. 

Assignment  B--For  a  Senior  Certificate 
Make  entries  in  a  simple  Purchases  Journal, 
Sales  Journal,  Cash  Receipts  Journal,  Cash 
Payments  Journal,  and  General  Journal.  (Re¬ 
fer  to  your  textbook  for  models,  if  necessary.) 
Use  both  sides  of  the  paper  and  all  available 
space.  Use  pen  and  ink  and  regular  bookkeep¬ 
ing  paper  or  plain  white  paper  properly  ruled. 

AssKiNMENT  C — For  a  Superior  Certificate 
Work  either  Assignment  A  or  Assignment 
B.  Then  post  all  entries  and  make  a  Trial 
Balance.  Submit  only  your  books  of  original 
entry  and  Trial  Balance  for  certification.  You 
need  not  .send  your  ledger.  Customers’  and 
creditors’  accounts  may  be  opened  either  in  the 
General  Ledger  or  in  subsidiary  ledgers,  as 
directed  by  your  teacher.  Trial  Balance  may 
be  typed.  For  other  parts  use  pen  and  ink. 
Properly  rule  all  forms. 

Prize  Winners  in  the  October 
Bookkeeping  Contest 

The  following  students  received  cash  prizes 
or  War  Savings  Stamps  for  their  papers  sub¬ 
mitted  in  the  B.E.W.  Bookkeeping  Contest 
for  October.  Names  of  teachers  are  in  italics. 

First  Prize — S5 
Senior  Division 

Joyce  Carter,  High  School,  Gainesville,  Florida. 
Mrs.  N.  Stevens. 

Junior  Division 

Betty  Snay,  High  School,  Uxbridge,  Massachusetts. 
Mrs.  McGilton. 


Second  Prize — $2 
Senior  Division 

Ann  Marie  Soukup,  Saint  Mary  High  School, 
Sleepy  Eye,  Minnesota.  Sister  Mary  Jose. 

Junior  Division 

Hadassa  Colberg,  Immaculate  Conception  School, 
Mayaguez,  Puerto  Rico.  Sister  Anne. 

Other  Outstanding  Papers 
Fifty  Cents  in  War  Savings  Stamps 

Arkansas:  Hermena  Werner,  St.  Scholastica  Acad¬ 
emy,  Fort  Smith,  Sister  Mary  Andrew.  Colorado: 
Betty  Taniai,  High  School,  Lamar,  Esther  Shoults. 
Connecticut:  Marjorie  R.  Stanhope,  Old  Lyme 
School,  Old  Lyme,  Helen  Christenson.  Georgia: 
Hazel  Stansbury,  High  School,  Nashville,  Mrs.  R.  D. 
Whaley.  Illinois:  Norma  Mowhinney,  Jones  Com¬ 
mercial  High  School,  Chicago,  R.  J.  Deal;  Emily 
Kicul,  Lindblom  High  School,  Chicago,  Linda  R. 
Chihak;  Therese  Wiencek,  St.  Ann  High  School,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Sister  M.  Speciosa;  Ann  Zisser,  St.  Augustine 
High  School,  Chicago,  Sister  Mary  Fernando, 
P.H.J.C.;  'Therese  M.  Brzykey,  St.  Michael  High 
School,  Chicago,  Sister  Mary  Augustine;  Virginia 
Nally,  Sacred  Heart  School,  Chicago,  Sister  M.  Et hel¬ 
per  ge;  Nancy  Payne,  High  School,  Mooseheart,  Ruth 
Cissno;  Dawn  R.  Nelson,  Hononegah  Community 
High  School,  Rockton,  Frances  Klitzkie;  Joanne  Krue¬ 
ger,  St.  Joseph  Commercial  School,  Peru,  Sister  Mary 
Adeline;  Betty  Lee  Eddington,  Community  High 
School,  Table  Grove,  Mrs.  Clara  Paxson.  Indiana: 
Jay  Edwin  Cotton,  High  School,  Carmel,  Jennie  H. 
Copeland;  Mary  Derencinovich,  Edison  School,  Gary, 
Sonia  Leskow.  Iowa:  Roger  J.  Malek,  Loras  Acad¬ 
emy,  Dubuque,  Harold  J.  Schneider.  Kansas:  Anna 
M.  Hebert,  Cathedral  High  School,  Concordia,  Sister 
Eugenia;  Elaine  Hamburg,  High  School,  Ellis,  Mrs. 
Margaret  Reid;  Marjorie  A.  Roesler,  High  School, 
Junction  City,  Barbara  Criswell;  Agnes  Knox,  Rural 
High  School,  Leon,  Thelma  Reser.  Maine:  Zelda 
V.  Eichel,  High  School,  Milo,  Hazel  R.  Howard. 
Massachusetts:  Rita  E.  Willis,  St.  John’s  High 
School,  Canton,  Sister  M.  Anna  Mildred;  Eunice 
Mae  Standley,  Senior  High  School,  Marblehead, 
Beulah  C.  Church;  Ella  Bernier,  Saint  Ann’s  Acad¬ 
emy,  Marlboro,  Sister  Donalda  Marie,  S.S.A.;  Vir¬ 
ginia  DTnnocenzo,  Sacred  Heart  School,  Newton 
Centre,  Sister  Daniela;  Barbara  Long,  Holy  Trinity 
High  School,  Roxbury,  Sister  M.  Theresa  Clare, 
O.S.F.;  Gloria  Lavallee,  St.  Ann’s  School,  Webster, 
Sister  M.  Leocadia  of  Jesus;  Helen  Bissonnette,  As¬ 
cension  High  School,  Worcester,  Sister  Florence 
Louise.  Michigan:  Theresa  M.  Kurylo,  Roosevelt 
High  School,  Wyandotte,  Allan  E.  Barron.  Mis¬ 
souri:  Anna  J.  Elliott,  Joplin  Junior  College,  Jop¬ 
lin,  Dorothy  Stone;  Geraldine  Jennings,  High  School, 
Lee’s  Summit,  Martha  Ann  Truman;  Betty  Kassner. 
High  School,  Rich  Hill,  Mrs.  Opal  Heatherly;  Mari¬ 
lyn  Kersting,  St.  Peter  High  School,  St.  Charles, 
Sister  M.  Paul  de  Cruce.  Nebraska:  Mary  Ann 
Hassler,  High  School,  McCook,  Louise  Acker;  Mary 
Ann  Rolf,  Guardian  Angels  School,  West  Point,  Sister 
(Continued  on  page  273) 
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School  News  and  Personal  Items 


Charles  W.  Hamilton  has  been  appointed 
director  of  the  newly  organized  Division  of 
Educational  Guidance  of  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  of  New  Jersey.  The  first 
objective  of  this  new  division  will  be  to  help 
communities  set  up  educational  guidance  facili¬ 
ties  for  returning  veterans. 

The  duties  of  the  new  director  will  include  the 
assembling  and  printing  of  information  concern¬ 
ing  high  school  and  college  credit  for  war-service 
educational  attainment,  information  concerning 
locations  of  educational  institutions  and  courses 
they  offer  for  veterans,  and  information  giving 
advice  regarding  preparation  for  different  occu¬ 
pations. 

For  the  past  eight  years,  Mr.  Hamilton,  who 
holds  a  M.A.  degree  from  New  York  University, 
has  been  director  of  business  education  for  the 
state  of  New  Jersey.  Entering  the  school  sys¬ 
tem  of  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  in  1924,  he  served 
two  years  as  director  of  business  education,  three 
years  as  assistant  principal  of  Battin  High  School, 
and  seven  years  as  principal  of  Alexander  Ham¬ 
ilton  Junior  High  School.  He  has  taught  in 
Rochester,  New  York,  and  in  the  summer  ses¬ 
sions  of  various  universities  and  teachers’  col¬ 
leges.  He  is  the  author  of  two  textbooks  and 
many  magazine  articles  on  business  education. 

Mr.  Hamilton  has  long  been  active  in  guid¬ 
ance  and  personnel  work  and  is  program  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Guidance  and  Personnel  Association 
of  New  Jersey. 

Lieut,  (jg)  Robert  M.  Robinson  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Miss  Leora  Jane  Grubb,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lamar  Colman  Grubb,  November 
11,  in  San  Francisco. 

Lieut.  Robinson  was  formerly  a  member  of 
the  business  education  faculty  of  the  Hammond 
(Indiana)  High  School  faculty.  Before  entering 
the  armed  forces,  he  was  the  Michigan  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company.  His 
father-in-law,  Mr.  Grubb,  is  superintendent  of  the 
Whiting,  Indiana,  public  schools. 

After  being  on  duty  for  several  months  in  the 
Pacific,  Lieut.  Robinson  was  reassigned  because 
his  ship  was  sunk.  He  returned  to  the  United 
States  early  in  November. 

Major  Harry  C.  Eckhoff,  before  the  war  as¬ 
sistant  supervisor  of  business  education  for  the 
state  of  California,  has  been  stationed  at  the  San 
Bernardino  Army  Air  Field  since  August,  1942. 
He  has  had  various  assignments  including  train¬ 


ing  responsibilities.  In  June,  1943,  he  was  made 
administrative  officer  of  the  supply  division  at 
this  air  field.  Last  spring  he  w'as  reassigned 
as  control  officer  with  the  supply  division,  an 
appointment  that  put  him  third  in  command 
of  the  division.  This  division  has  approximately 
60  officers  and  employs  some  2,500  civilians. 

Last  November  when  the  National  Supply 
Conference  convened  in  San  Bernardino,  Major 
Eckhoff  had  an  important  part  in  the  preparation 
of  plans  for  the  conference  program.  Represen¬ 
tatives  from  all  twelve  of  the  continental  depots 
and  Hawaii  attended  the  conference  and  among 
the  distinguished  visitors  were  six  generals. 

Business  education  is  proud  of  the  outstanding 
service  that  is  being  rendered  by  its  members 
in  every  branch  of  the  armed  forces.  We  hope 
these  veterans  will  return  to  their  chosen  profes¬ 
sion  after  the  war  is  over  because  they  will 
have  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  make  in 
developing  a  postwar  business  education  program 
commensurate  with  its  responsibilities. 

John  L.  Rowe,  who  is  studying  for  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  degree  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  Dr.  Ham¬ 
den  L.  Forkner  in  the  Department  of  Business. 
Education.  Mr.  Rowe  is  specializing  in  the 
teacher-education  phase  of  business  education. 

Mr.  Rowe  has  taught  in  teacher-training  in¬ 
stitutions  in  the  Middle  West,  and  for  several 
summer  sessions  has  been  a  guest  instructor  in 
a  number  of  colleges  and  universities.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  duties  at  Columbia  University,  he 
will  continue  to  direct  the  Business  Teacher  Edu¬ 
cation  Department  at  Adelphi  College,  Garden 
City,  New  York. 

Miss  Sophie  V.  Cheskie,  former  member  of 
the  teaching  staff  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Training 
School  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  has  been 
appointed  instructor  in  the  Commercial  Depart¬ 
ment  of  East  Aurora  High  School,  Aurora,  Il¬ 
linois.  Miss  Cheskie  has  done  graduate  work 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  the  University 
of  Denver. 

Dr.  Clyde  E.  Rowe,  of  Pittsburgh,  has  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  Administrative  Board 
of  the  National  Council  for  Business  Education. 
His  term  of  office  began  last  September,  and  ex¬ 
pires  in  September  of  1948.  Dr.  Rowe  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Tri-State  Commercial  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation. 
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Dk,  CLtMtNT  r.  Malan,  Indiana  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools,  is  working  at  present  on  a 
plan  for  regional  vocational  schools,  somewhat 
similar  to  the  plan  recommended  by  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  Superintendent  Vernon  L. 
Nickell,  of  Illinois,  is  also  furthering  plans 
throughout  his  state  for  the  establishment  of  vo¬ 
cational  training  schools  on  a  regional  basis. 

- ❖ - - 

Directory  of  State  and  Regional 
Private  Business  School 
Associations 

'j’HE  National  Council  oe  "Business  Schools 
has  been  actively  engaged  in  furthering  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  state  and  regional  associations  of 
private  business  schools. 

A  directory  of  the  officers  of  the  associations 
organized  up  to  November  15  is  given  below. 

It  w'ill  be  noted  that  the  list  of  officers  for 
each  association  includes  the  name  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  member.  This  person  represents  his  as¬ 
sociation  on  a  national  committee  known  as  the 
Committee  on  State  and  Regional  Associations, 
created  by  the  National  Council  of  Business 
Schools.  Ben  H.  Henthorn,  president  of  the 
Kansas  City  (Missouri)  College  of  Commerce,  is 
chairman  of  this  committee.  The  purposes  of 
the  committee  as  stated  by  Mr.  Henthorn  are: 

1.  To  further  co-ordinate  and  intensify  policies, 
actions  on  national  legislation,  and  actions  requiring 
quick  and  unified  action  by  all  private  schools,  this 
to  be  accomplished  through  the  actions  of  officers 
of  local  associations  to  their  respective  members. 

2.  To  form  state  and  regional  associations  where 
such  coverage  does  not  now  exist. 

3.  To  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  helpful  ideas 
which  have  been  successfully  used  by  some  existing 
association. 

4.  To  do,  or  help  to  do,  other  services  which 
should  be  in  the  scope  of  such  a  committee,  and 
which  are  helpful  to  the  interests  of  private  business 
schools. 

New  England  Business  College  Association. 
(Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut.)  President:  George 
E.  Bigelow,  Brockton  Business  College,  Brockton, 
Massachusetts.  Secretary:  Clark  F.  Murdough,  Edge- 
wood  Secretarial  School,  Edgewood,  Rhode  Island. 
Committee  Member:  John  L.  Thomas,  Thomas 
Business  College,  Waterville,  Maine. 

Pacific  Northwest  Business  School  Associa¬ 
tion.  (Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho.)  President: 
R.  C.  Anderson,  Boice  University,  Boice,  Idaho.  Secre-' 
tary:  W.  E.  Dietz,  Dietz  Business  University,  Olym¬ 
pia,  Washington.  Committee  Member:  R.  J.  Fletcher, 
Centralia  Business  College,  Centralia,  Washington. 

Southwestern  Association  of  Private  Business 
Schools.  (Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 


New  Mexico,  Kaasas,  Misiouri,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and 
Colorado.)  President:  C.  I.  Blackwood,  Blackwood- 
Davis  Business  College,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 
Secretary:  George  R.  Parish,  Draughon’s  Business 
College,  San  Antonio,  Texas.  Committee  Member: 

E.  A.  Guise,  Tulsa  Business  College,  Tulsa,  Okla¬ 
homa. 

California  Association  of  Private  Business 
Schools.  President:  Clarence  A.  Phillips,  Heald 
College,  San  Jose.  Secretary:  Grace  E.  Ball,  Grace 
Ball  Secretarial  School,  San  Francisco.  Committee 
Member:  Dr.  E.  D.  Kiser,  Huntington  Park  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  Huntington  Park. 

Connecticut  Council  of  Business  Schools. 
President:  Donald  J.  Post,  Post  Junior  College, 
Waterbury.  Secretary:  Ellen  C.  Talcott,  Moody 
Secretarial  School,  New  Britain.  Committee  Member : 
Donald  J.  Post  (temporary). 

Georgia  Association  of  Private  Business 
Schools.  President:  E.  Katherine  Reid,  Crichton’s 
Business  College,  Inc.,  Atlanta.  Secretary:  R.  B. 
Brantley,  Atlanta  School  of  Commerce,  Atlanta. 
Committee  Member:  J.  A.  Knott,  G.  A.  B.  School  of 
Commerce,  Macon. 

Illinois  Business  Schools  Association.  Pres¬ 
ident:  J.  R.  Colbert,  Illinois  Commercial  College, 
Champaign.  Secretary:  J.  H.  Cox,  Brown’s  Business 
College,  Galesburg.  Committee  Member:  J.  H.  Cox. 

Indiana  Council  of  Business  Schools.  Presi¬ 
dent:  Jerome  P.  Hartnett,  Hartnett  College,  Ham¬ 
mond.  Secretary:  Helen  Draving,  Draving  Secre- 
t::rial  School,  Indianapolis.  Committee  Member:  C. 
James  McLemore,  Sanderson  Business  College,  In¬ 
dianapolis. 

Iowa  Association  of  Private  Commercial 
Schools.  President:  W.  F.  McDaniel,  Fort  Dodge- 
Tobin  Business  College,  Fort  Dodge.  Secretary: 
Bruce  F.  Gates,  Gates  College,  Waterloo.  Committee 
Member:  Ben  F.  Williams,  Opital  City  Commer¬ 
cial  College,  Des  Moines. 

Kansas  Private  Business  Schools  Associa¬ 
tion.  President:  Charles  L.  Allison,  The  Clark 
School  of  Commerce  and  Secretarial  Training,  To¬ 
peka.  Secretary:  Adela  Hale,  Adela  Hale  School, 
Hutchinson.  Committee  Member:  A.  B.  Mackie, 
Brown-Mackie  School  of  Business,  Salina. 

Massachusetts  Association  of  Business  and 
Secretarial  Schools.  President:  L.  P.  White,  Bry¬ 
ant  &  Stratton  Commercial  School,  Inc.,  Boston  16. 
Secretary:  Esther  C.  Mortimer,  Newton  Secretarial 
School,  Newton.  Committee  Member:  L.  P.  White. 

Michigan  Business  Schools  Association.  Pres¬ 
ident:  M.  F.  Denise,  Lansing  Secretarial  School, 
Lansing.  Secretary:  J.  A.  Ebersol,  Acme  Business 
College,  Lansing.  Committee  Member:  J.  A.  Eber¬ 
sol. 

Minnesota  Business  Schools  Association.  Pres¬ 
ident:  O.  M.  Correll,  Minnesota  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness,  Minneapolis.  Committee  Member:  E.  R. 
Maetzold,  Minneapolis  Business  College,  Minneapo¬ 
lis. 

Missouri  Business  Schools  Association.  Presi¬ 
dent:  Nettie  M.  Huff,  Huff  College,  Kansas  City. 
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Secretary:  i:mina  C.  Steimlc,  SteimJc  Sthool  ot 
Business,  Cape  Girardeau.  Committee  Member:  Al¬ 
len  Moore,  Chillicothe  Business  College,  Chillicothc. 

Nebraska  Private  Schools  Association.  Pres¬ 
ident:  W.  A.  RoU>ins,  Lincoln  School  of  Commerce, 
Lincoln.  Secretary:  lone  C.  Duffy,  Van  Sant  School 
of  Business,  Omaha.  Committee  Member:  W.  A. 
Robbins. 

New  Jersey  Association  of  Private  Schools 
OF  Business.  President:  W.  C.  Cope,  Drake  Col¬ 
lege,  Newark.  Secretary:  Frederick  C.  Walter, 
Drake  College. 

(New  York)  Business  Education  Soqety  of 
State  of  New  York.  President:  George  A.  Spauld¬ 
ing,  Bryant  &  Stratton  Business  Institute,  Buffalo. 
Secretary:  George  Wolfe,  Bird’s  Business  Institute, 
394  East  150  Street,  Bronx.  Committee  Member: 
William  Risinger,  Utica  School  of  Commerce,  Utica. 

North  Carolina  Assooation  of  Business 
Schools.  President :  L.  D.  Thomas,  Carolina  School 
of  Commerce,  Rocky  Point.  Secretary:  F.  D.  Tillot- 
son,  Carolina  Business  School,  Inc.,  Charlotte.  Com¬ 
mittee  Member:  F.  D.  Tillotson. 

North  Dakota  Association  of  Private  Busi¬ 
ness  Schools.  President:  R.  C.  Hadlich,  Aaker's 
Business  College,  Grand  Forks.  Secretary:  Mrs.  A. 
F.  Waller,  Minot  Business  Institute,  Minot.  Com¬ 
mittee  Member:  R.  C.  Hadlich. 

Ohio  Business  Schools  Association.  President: 
J.  K.  Kincaid,  Miller  School  of  Business,  528 
Walnut  Street,  Cincinnati.  Secretary:  Le  Roy  R. 
Zimmerman,  Buttes  County  Business  College,  Ham¬ 
ilton.  Committee  Member:  C.  A.  Neale,  Hammel 
Business  University,  Akron. 

Oklahoma  Business  College  Association. 
President:  H.  Everett  Pope,  Oklahoma  School  of 
Accountancy,  Tulsa.  Secretary :  J.  E.  Bater,  Draughon’s 
Business  College,  Muskogee.  Committee  Member: 
H.  Everett  Pope. 

Oregon  Association  of  Licensed  Business 
Schools.  President:  Mrs.  Ora  F.  McIntyre,  Capi¬ 
tal  Business  College,  Salem.  Secretary:  Merritt 
Davis,  Merritt  Davis  School  of  Commerce,  Salem. 
Committee  Member:  Mrs.  Ora  F.  McIntyre. 

Pennsylvania  Association  of  Private  Business 
Schools.  President:  Karl  M.  Maukert,  Ehiffs-Iron 
City  College,  Pittsburgh.  Secretary:  Homer  E.  Mc¬ 
Laughlin,  Garfield  Business  Institute,  Beaver  Falls. 
Committee  Member:  Homer  E.  McLaughlin. 

Tennessee  Assooation  of  Private  Business 
Schools.  President:  H.  O.  Balls,  Nashville  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  Nashville.  Secretary:  W.  H.  Webb, 
Draughon's  Business  College,  Nashville.  Committee 
Member:  D.  E.  Short,  Andrew  Jackson  Business 
Umversity,  Nashville. 

Texas  Association  of  Commercial  Colleges. 
President:  A.  B.  Chenier,  Chenier  Business  Col¬ 
lege,  Beaumont.  Secretary:  Mrs.  T.  H.  Rutherford, 
Rutherford  Business  College,  Dallas.  Committee 
Member:  J.  D.  Miracle,  Draughon’s  Business  Col¬ 
lege,  Abilene. 

West  Virginia  Association  of  Business 
Schools.  President:  W.  B.  Elliott,  Elliott  School  of 


business.  Wheeling.  Secretary:  1.  B.  Cam,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Business  College,  Clarksburg.  Committee 
Member.  L.  E.  Simpson,  Mountain  State  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  Parkcrsville. 

Wisconsin  Business  Schools  Association. 
President:  G.  E.  Spohn.  Madison  College,  Madison. 
Secretary:  Mrs.  S.  P.  Randall,  Badger-Green  Bay 
Business  College,  Green  Bay.  Committee  Member: 
S.  B.  Traisman,  Business  Institute  of  Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee. 

Other  states  and  regional  associations  are  being 
formed  and  will  be  included  in  a  supplementary 
directory  to  be  published  in  a  forthcoming  issue  of 
the  B.E  W. 

- 

N.E.H.S.C.T.  Annual  Meeting 

The  New  England  High  School  Commercial 
Teachers’  Association  held  their  annual  meeting 
November  18  at  Boston  University.  "Leadership 
for  Tomorrow’’  was  the  theme.  The  speakers 
were  Dr.  Herbert  A.  Tonne,  principal  training 
specialist,  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission;  Ma¬ 
jor  Leonard  Russell,  Massachusetts  State  Head¬ 
quarters  for  Selective  Service;  Professor  A.  H. 
Sproul,  of  Salem  Teachers  College;  and  Lloyd 
L.  Jones,  Gregg  Publishing  Company. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 

President:  Miss  Jane  Berriman,  Brookline 
(Massachusetts)  High  School.  First  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Arthur  Ross,  Framingham  (Massachusetts) 
High  School.  Second  vice-president:  Miss  Mar¬ 
jorie  Obear,  Hartford  (Connecticut)  Evening 
High  School.  Secretary:  William  O.  Holden. 
Pawtucket  (Rhode  Island)  High  School.  Treas¬ 
urer:  W.  Ray  Burke,  Arlington  (Massachusetts) 
High  School. 

- - ♦ - 

jy^ANY  state  business  education  associations 
have  not  held  their  regular  meetings  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  The  need  for  resuming 
these  meetings  is  becoming  urgent,  and  in  the  last 
few  months  several  states  have  held  unusually 
successful  business  education  conventions. 

Early  in  November,  the  business  teachers  of 
Utah  had  their  first  get-together  since  1941.  A. 
J.  Becker,  supervisor  of  business  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Salt  Lake  City,  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  for  the  ensuing  year.  Mr.  Becker  has  been 
a  leader  in  business  education  in  the  West  for 
.many  years. 

- 4 - 

THE  trouble  with  the  world  is  that  the  stupid 
are  cocksure  and  the  intelligent  full  of  doubt. 

— Bertrand  Russell 
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HAROLD  H.  SMITH 

PRIOR  to  1906,  there  was  much  contusion 
as  to  who  was  the  world’s  champion 
typist  and  what  constituted  the  world’s  record. 
Official  contests  were  first  organized  in  the 
United  States  in  1906;  a  $1,000  silver  World’s 
Professional  Trophy  Cup  was  offered  in  1907 
through  the  co-operation  of  the  leading  type¬ 
writer  companies  and  the  magazine.  Office  Ap¬ 
pliances.  The  contests  continued  under  the  sup¬ 
port  of  typewriter  companies  and  business-show 
managements  until  1930  when  they  were  dis¬ 
continued,  The  late  James  N.  Kimball  was  the 
official  in  charge  of  these  contests,  assisted  at 
first  by  a  committee  of  business  educators;  but 
from  about  1912  he  was  in  complete  charge. 

In  1933,  a  committee  of  educators  headed 
by  W.  C.  Maxwell,  of  the  Hinsdale  (Illinois) 
High  School,  organized  the  International  Com¬ 
mercial  Schools  Contests.  These  contests  dealt 
with  a  wide  variety  of  business  skills  and  were 
organized  into  many  classes  according  to  the 
type  of  school  and  the  length  of  each  con¬ 
testant’s  instruction.  A  few  contests,  such  as 
certain  ones  in  typewriting,  were  open  to  all. 
These  contests  were  maintained  until  1941. 
Since  then,  no  official  national  or  international 
typewriting  contests  have  been  held  in  the 
United  States. 

In  the  meantime,  aspiring  experts  or  their 
supporters  have  occasionally  made  statements 
and  claims  that  are  difficult  to  evaluate.  This 
has  created  some  of  the  same  confusion  that 
existed  before  official  contests  were  established. 
Uncertain  as  to  what  constitutes  a  legitimate 
record,  laymen  cannot  know  whether  an  in¬ 
dividual  claim  is  worthy  of  applause  or  criti¬ 
cism. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  had  no  im¬ 
partial,  official  supervisory  body  comparable 
to  those  conducting  the  Olympic  games,  golf, 
tennis,  and  other  sports;  but  it  is  clear  that  the 
only  completely  fair  way  to  treat  records  made 
under  varying  conditions  is  to  list  all  that  have 
been  officially  published  as  "world’s  records” 
and  note  the  special  conditions  that  must  be 
considered  with  each  one.  This  we  have  tried 
to  do  in  the  chart  on  pages  260  and  261. 

The  highest  official  records  for  tests  of  dif¬ 


ferent  lengths  are  presented  here  in  order  to 
provide  authentic  facts  upon  which  to  base 
judgments  of  performance. 

Just  as  in  athletic  contests,  typewriting  con¬ 
tests  are  classified  according  to  the  training  and 
experience  of  the  contestants  and  according  to 
the  length  of  each  test.  For  many  years  there 
were  three  classes  of  contestants — professional, 
amateur,  and  novice.  Through  the  years,  sev¬ 
eral  typewriter  companies  organized  "speed  de¬ 
partments,”  in  which  aspirants  for  each  of 
these  three  classes  trained.  All  were  paid  for 
this  training  and  for  the  public  demonstration 
work  that  occupied  most  of  their  time,  thus 
indicating  a  sharp  departure  from  the  cus¬ 
tomary  definitions  of  these  terms  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  professional  and  amateur  sports. 

In  the  late  twenties,  a  school  class  was  added 
to  permit  school-trained  typists  to  compete  with 
one  another  without  having  to  meet  the  com¬ 
pany-trained  novices.  It  was  similar  to  the 
Novice  Contest  which  traditionally  was  open 
to  anyone  who  had  not  "touched  a  typewriter” 
prior  to  August  of  the  year  preceding  the  year 
of  the  contest.  The  Novice  Contest  was  of  15 
minutes’  duration. 

Then  there  was  the  Amateur  Contest,  a  30- 
minute  event  open  to  anyone  who  had  not  won 
an  international  amateur  contest  or  cc«npeted 
in  a  professional  contest. 

The  highest  class  was  the  Professional  Con¬ 
test,  a  60-minute  event  open  to  all. 

The  winner  in  each  class  of  the  annual  In¬ 
ternational  Contest  was  dubbed  the  world’s 
champion  professional,  amateur,  or  novice  typ¬ 
ist  for  that  particular  year,  but  the  popular 
understanding  always  was  that  the  professional 
champion  was  the  world’s  champion,  and  that 
the  best  record  in  that  class  was  the  world’s 
record. 

Since  1906,  all  official  typing  contests  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  have  been  conducted 
as  copying  tests  in  which  unfamiliar  paragraph 
material  is  used.  Prior  to  1906,  there  were 
memorized-sentence  contests,  dictation-direct- 
to-the-machine  contests,  and  perhaps  others.  In 
recent  years,  there  have  been  transcription  con¬ 
tests  both  from  shorthand  notes  and  from  the 
business  phonograph.  As  all  the  highest  records 
since  1906  have  been  made  on  the  straight- 
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Class  and 
Length  of  Test 


Gross  I'otal  Nei'' 
Name  of  Typist  Words  Errors  Wori 


NOVICE: 

1-Year  Students 
(15  Minutes) 
Open 

(20  Minutes) 


Albert  i  angora 
Former  World’s  Professional 
Champion 


Hortense  Stollnitz  1,913  42  i,7j 

( Actual  words;  3.^^ 

Helen  M.  Sayer  2,785  21  251 

(5-stroke  words;  lo^r 


AMATEUR 


Margaret  Hamm  a  4,685  21  4,^ 

(5 -stroke  words; 

George  L.  Hossfield  4,563  40  4,3j 

( Actual  words;  3- 
Grace  Phelan  4,100  11  3,9 

(5 -stroke  words;  10 


(30  Minutes) 


Margaret  B.  Owen 
Former  World’s  Professional 
Champion 


PROFESSIONAL 


Margaret  Hamma 


9,316  40  8,91 

(5 -stroke  words;  lO^rd 

9.120  28  S.sj 

(Actual  words;  lOfrd 

8,756  24  8,5! 

(5 -stroke  words;  ICdrd 


Albert  Tangora 


(60  Minutes) 


Albert  Tangora 


Margaret  B.  Owen 


(1  Minute) 


(Actual  wij 


OPEN : — Portables 
(20  Minutes) 


Cortez  W.  Peters  2,388  8  2,3| 

(5 -stroke  word;  10-^ 


Helen  M,  Sayer 
Present  "Open”  Novice 
Champion 


Each  of  these  records  was  made  by  the  typist  to  whom  it  is  nai 
credited  in  open  competition  with  other  experts.  Unfamiliar  copy  f  ( 
matter  in  simple  paragraph  form  was  used.  Each  record  was  B 
published  as  an  official  record  at  the  time.  Nevertheless,  it  is  pei 
impossible  to  make  a  direct  comparison  of  one  record  in  one  con-  as! 
test  with  another  record  in  any  other  contest  because  of  the  [  tl 


Cortez  W.  Peters 
Present  Portable  Champion 


iting  Records 


‘‘Jet  Words 

Machine 

Contest 

Held 

a  Minute 

Used 

At 

On 

114 

d  penalty ) 

Remington 

Standard 

New  York 

October  25, 

1915 

129 

rd  penalty) 

Eicctromatic 

Chicago 

June  20, 

1941 

149 

ord  penalty) 

Electromatic 

Chicago 

June  20, 

1941 

145 

rd  penalty) 

Underwood 

Standard 

New  York 

October  15,1917 

133 

nd  penalty) 

Underwood 

Standard 

New  York 

June  28, 

1939 

\ 

149 

^rd  penalty) 

Electromatic 

Chicago 

June  20, 

1941 

^  147 

penalty) 

Underwood 

Standard 

New  York 

October  22, 

1923 

5i  142 
>rd  penalty) 

Royal 

Standard 

Chicago 

June  20, 

1941 

1 

It  170 

t 

Underwood 

Standard 

New  York 

October  21, 

1918 

,3l  115 

0-id  penalty) 

Royal 

Portable 

Chicago 

June  20, 

1941 

nany  changes  in  the  contest  rules  as  well  as  the  varying  difficulty 
f  different  pieces  of  contest  copy. 

Because  separate  contests  may  be  arranged  in  the  future  for 
Nratofs  of  manual  and  electric  typewriters,  the  records  in  both 
psses  are  shown.  Students  and  office  typists  can  gain  a  clear  idea 
|1  the  capacity  of  m<  >st  typewriters  by  studying  the  above  table. 


j 

f 

I 

i 


Margaret  Hamma 
Present  World’s  Professional 
and  Amateur  Champion 


George  L.  Hossfield 

Former  World’s  Professional 
Champion 


Hortense  Stolen itz 
Former  Novice  and  Amateur 
Champion 


Grace  Phelan 


Former  Amateur  Champion 
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copy  basis,  they  represent  the  world’s  highest 
official  records  in  typing. 

An  official  1 -minute  copying  contest,  which 
was  open  only  to  those  who  competed  in  the 
professional  contests  and  run  immediately  after 
the  completion  of  the  1-hour  test,  was  conduct¬ 
ed  from  October  15,  1908,  until  October  20, 
1923.  We  include  in  the  chart  the  best  record 
in  this  short  test,  a  favorite  among  typists 
and  teachers. 

Like  athletic  contests  and  sports,  changes 
have  been  nude  from  time  to  time  in  the  eli¬ 
gibility  and  contest  rules.  Unlike  athletic  con¬ 
tests  and  sports,  however,  these  changes  have 
not  always  been  made  at  the  behest  of  public 
demand  or  for  the  "good  of  the  cause.”  Rather, 
they  have  been  the  result  of  the  manipulations 
of  those  most  actively  sponsoring  the  contests 
at  any  one  time  and  they  have  been  made 
frankly  in  order  to  favor  certain  operators  or 
certain  machines. 

The  rules  in  the  novice  and  school  contests 
have  been  changed  in  so  many  ways  that  it 
seems  best  to  include  in  the  chart  only  two 
novice  records — that  for  students,  beginners 
having  not  more  than  approximately  one  year 
of  training  (15  minutes),  and  the  open  (20 
minutes)  without  any  limitation  as  to  experi¬ 
ence  and  training.  All  the  recordholders 
in  these  and  other  classes  have  been  paid,  com¬ 
pany-trained  operators. 

In  order  to  force  greater  emphasis  upon  ac¬ 
curate  typing,  the  penalty  for  each  error  was 
raised  frcMii  5  to  10  words,  beginning  April 
15,  1918.  This  change  actually  resulted  in 
an  increase  in  gross  speed  in  subsequent  con¬ 
tests. 

Before  1906,  the  penalty  for  errors  varied 
from  "one  word  off”  for  "material”  errors  to 
"three  words  oflF.” 

Because  of  the  varying  difficulty  of  contest 
material,  which  threatened  to  make  further  im¬ 
provement  of  speed  records  impossible  in  the 
early  1920’s,  an  attempt  was  made  to  stand¬ 
ardize  the  matter  by  arbitrarily  fixing  5  strokes 
as  the  length  of  the  "standard  word.”  This 
meant  4  characters  and  the  space  following  the 
word.  This  change  was  made  October  20,  1924. 
Prior  to  that,  speed  was  calculated  in  terms  of 
actual-count  words. 

No  one  has  succeeded  in  setting  up  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  measuring  stick  for  determining  the 
"difficulty”  of  copy  material.  The  5-stroke 
word  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction;  but  since 


1931  those  who  have  prepared  the  various 
pieces  of  copy  have  succeeded  generally  in 
making  it  much  easier  by  reducing  the  number 
of  sentences,  often  at  the  expense  of  good 
English  style;  by  reducing  the  number  of  shift¬ 
ed  and  special  characters;  and  by  reducing  the 
number  of  double  letters  and  double  spaces  after 
sentences. 

Such  changes  in  rules  would  never  be  tol¬ 
erated  in  sports  or  athletic  contests,  but  in  this 
way  the  typewriting  contest  rules  were  evolved 
from  a  few  lines  in  1907  to  a  half  page  in  ' 
1912;  finally  to  several  pages  in  the  I920’s. 
Few  of  the  changes  made  in  the  correcting 
rooms  after  contests  had  been  run  affected  ^ 
the  selection  of  the  winners  in  the  immediate  ^ 
contests,  but  taken  together  these  changes  make  ^ 
it  impossible  to  compare  records  directly. 

Without  the  support  of  the  typewriter  com¬ 
panies,  it  must  be  recognized  there  would  have 
been  no  contests  and  no  steady  improvement  * 
in  typing  skill  over  the  years.  This  improve-  ^ 
ment  in  the  skill  of  the  few  has  been  reflected  ^ 
in  an  improvement  of  the  skill  of  the  many  stu-  ® 
dents  and  office  typists  throughout  the  United 
States.  It  is  noticeable  that,  whenever  contests  ' 
and  public  demonstrations  are  dropped  for  any  ‘ 
reason  whatever,  there  is  an  obvious  falling- 
off  of  interest  in  developing  the  greatest  possible 
skill  in  schools  and  offices. 

Other  examples  of  rule  changes  should  be 
mentioned.  Under  the  rules  obtaining  in  1941, 
operators  who  had  competed  in  the  Professional 
Contests  of  one  hour  and  the  winners  of  any 
previous  International  Amateur  Championships 
were  permitted  to  enter  the  Amateur  Contest. 
Prior  to  1941,  such  operators  had  been  barred 
from  the  amateur  class. 

The  remarkable  showing  made  by  Miss  Mar¬ 
garet  Hamma,  the  present  professional  cham¬ 
pion,  bn  an  electrified  typewriter,  the  I.B.M. 
Electromatic,  has  raised  many  arguments  as  to 
the  propriety  of  pitting  operators  of  electric  ^ 
and  manual  machines  against  each  other.  As 
separate  classifications  may  be  set  up  in  the 
future,  it  seems  desirable  that  separate  records 
be  kept  of  the  official  records  in  each  class. 
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BACK  numbers  of  the  Business  Education  but 
World  from  1936  on  can  be  obtained  from  J.  ,  (be 
M.  Perry  Jr.,  Perry  School,  Waterbury,  Con-  ^ 
necticut.  Mr.  Perry  also  has  back  numbers  of 
the  Gregg  Writer  from  1930  to  date.  i 
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Basic  Shorthand  Vocabularies  Compared 

An  Analysis  of  the  Differences  Between  **A  Basic  Writing 
Vocabulary**  and  **The  Basic  Vocabulary  of  Business  Letters** 

LOUIS  A.  LESLIE 


Part  3 

COMMENTS  in  the  preceding  articles  of 
this  series  should  not  be  misinterpreted 
to  mean  that  the  writer  wishes  to  deprecate 
^he  value  of  the  word-frequency  list  as  a  basis 
.or  shorthand  and  typewriting  practice  material. 
Far  from  it.  Properly  used,  such  lists  can  be 
T  the  greatest  value.  Improperly  used,  they 
nay  prove  a  serious  handicap  to  the  learner. 

There  are  two  main  types  of  practice  material 
—connected  matter  and  lists  of  isolated  words. 
X^hen  words  are  selected  for  word-list  prac- 
dce,  the  frequency  list  should  unquestionably 
Te  the  determining  factor  in  the  selection  of  the 
/ords  chosen  to  illustrate  a  shorthand  principle 
>r  a  fingering  difficulty  in  typewriting.  Other 
'hings  being  equal,  the  word  with  the  highest 
'anking  in  the  frequency  list  will  unquestion¬ 
ably  be  the  most  profitable  to  practice. 

The  construction  of  graded  connected  ma- 
:erial  for  practice  when  all  the  shorthand  prin¬ 
ciples  or  all  the  typewriter  keys  have  not  yet 
'cen  learned  is,  as  a  rule,  so  difficult  that  the 
•ocabular)'  content  of  the  material  is  really 
jetermined  more  by  the  limitations  of  the  learn¬ 
er’s  work  rather  than  by  a  vocabulary  list. 

It  is,  however,  a  serious  error  to  attempt  to 
Lonstmct  shorthand  or  typewriting  practice 
matter  for  advanced  students,  restricting  the 
vocabulary'  to  some  predetermined  number  of 
vords  in  a  frequency  list — the  first  1,000  or 
the  first  3,000  or  any  arbitrary  limitation. 

Connected  matter  for  the  practice  of  the  ad¬ 
vanced  shorthand  pupil  should  be  normal  run- 
nng  English.  This  is  easier  said  than  done, 
k^use  just  as  the  statistically  ’’average”  man 
probably  never  lived,  perfectly  "normal”  run¬ 
ning  material  never  existed.  Fortunately,  it  is 
possible  to  get  material  that  at  least  ap¬ 
proaches  normal  English.  A  vocabulary  analy¬ 
sis  of  normal  material  will  always  show  a  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  words  in  the  higher  frequencies, 
but  it  will  also  show  a  scattering  of  words  in 
the  lower  frequencies  in  about  the  proportions 
ndicated  in  Table  III,  shown  on  page  182, 
December  B.E.W. 


If  only  a  small  body  of  material  is  checked, 
the  percentages  may  be  erratic;  but  if  a  fairly 
large  body  of  material  is  checked,  the  percent¬ 
age  of  representation  of  each  frequency  group 
will  be  fairly  even. 

In  Table  111,  for  instance,  it  was  shown 
that  the  third  1,000  represented  30,712  run¬ 
ning  words,  whereas  the  fourth  1,000  represent¬ 
ed  15,446  running  words.  Thus,  normal  busi¬ 
ness  letters  might  reasonably  be  expected  to 
show  about  half  as  many  words  from  the 
fourth  1,000  as  from  the  third  1,000.  If  the 
percentage  differs  radically,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  material  is  not  normal  ma¬ 
terial.  It  is  probably  not  normal  material  un¬ 
less  at  least  a  few  words  are  found  that  do 
not  appear  at  all  in  the  Horn-Peterson  fre¬ 
quency  list,  because  it  is  characteristic  of  normal 
running  materials  that  almost  every  additional 
selection  of  material  counted  will  supply  a  few 
words  not  yet  found.  That  is  why  approximately 
one  third  of  all  the  different  words  found 
(4,217  out  of  14,834)  occurred  only  once  in 
the  1,436,223  running  words  counted. 

The  charts  on  pages  272  and  275  of  the 
Gregg  News  Letter  for  January,  1944,  present 
detailed  word- frequency  vocabulary  analyses  ot 
the  Januar)’  Gregg  News  Letter  Shorthand 
Speed  Tests.  Because  the  total  number  of  run¬ 
ning  words  analyzed  is  rather  small,  the  per¬ 
centages  do  not  agree  exactly  with  the  figures 
shown  in  Table  III  of  this  series,  but  they  do 
agree  closely  enough  to  indicate  that  the  ma¬ 
terial  analyzed  is  "normal  running  English. 
It  will  be  noticed  in  the  chart  on  page  272 
of  that  News  Letter  that  most  of  the  words 
listed  as  not  cKCurring  at  all  among  the  14,834 
words  in  The  Basic  Vocabulary  of  Busittess  Let¬ 
ters,  are  rather  simple  words— risking,  eventual, 
teamwork,  mastering,  and  others  equally  simple. 

The  occurrence  of  a  few  words,  but  only  a 
few,  completely  outside  the  published  list  is  the 
best  evidence  that  the  material  is  normal  busi¬ 
ness-letter  material.  The  occurrence  of  a  large 
percentage  of  words  outside  the  14,834  would 
(Continued  on  page  266) 
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TABLE  VI 


t99  Words  Appearing  in  First  1,000,  Horn-Peterson  List,  but  Not  Appearing  in  First  1,000,  Horn  In 


Words  I 

Rank 

(Horn- 

Peterson) 

Rank 

(Horn) 

Words 

Rank 
(Horn-  : 
Peterson  ) 

Rank 
(Horn)  i 

1 

i 

Words 

Rank  | 
(Horn- 
Peterson)  ! 

—  -=4 

Rank 

(Horn) 

accordingly  .  1 

714  ^ 

1.219*  1 

desired . 

741 

1,213* 

method  .... 

916 

1,381*' 

advisable  .  . . ! 

903 

1,579* 

details  . 

927 

1  441* 

939 

1  657* 

agreement  . .  1 

701  j 

1,280* 

distribution  . 

997  i 

1,733* 

mistake  .... 

762 

1,026* 

American  . . .  1 

746  ! 

1,292* 

district  .... 

828 

1,092* 

mortgage  .  . . 

962 

1,487* 

amounting  . . 

592  ; 

1,076*  : 

east  . 

987 

1,251* 

notation  .... 

763  1 

1,449» 

amounts  . . .  i 

787 

1,458* 

enable  . 

881 

1  493* 

noted  .  . 

1  295* 

annual  . 

875 

L323*  I 

endeavor  . . . 

899 

1,409* 

notify . 

814 

1,423* 

apparently  . . 

996 

1,494*  ! 

enter  . 

816 

1,202* 

numbers  .  .  . 

698  1 

1,176* 

applied  .... 

973 

1,484* 

entered  .... 

631 

1,079* 

obtain  . 

635 

1,076* 

approved  . . . 

834 

1,299*  1 

entitled  .... 

642 

1,017* 

obtained  .  .  . 

995 

1,666* 

arranged  . . . 

992  ^ 

1,412* 

estimate  .... 

806 

1,403* 

occasion  .  .  . 

933  , 

1,358* 

arrangements 

625 

1,043* 

event  . 

829 

1,224* 

offered  .... 

842 

1,015* 

assist  . 

890 

1,452* 

evidently  .  . . 

857 

1,373* 

organization 

981 

1,353* 

assistance  . . . 

694  1 

1,163*  i 

exception  .  . . 

785 

1,338* 

outside  .... 

864  i 

1,014* 

assume  .... 

751  1 

1,281*  jexplain  .... 

906 

1,166* 

owing  . 

782 

1,338* 

assured  .... 

887  i 

1,365*  , 

explanation  . 

867  : 

1,451* 

parcel  post  .  . 

819  : 

1,551* 

assuring  . . . 

725 

1,329*  extension  ... 

707  ! 

1,257* 

payable  .... 

901  1 

1,596* 

attorney  .... 

920 

1,554* 

extent  . 

958 

1,286* 

paying . 

951  i 

1.369* 

average  .... 

734 

1,013* 

failed . 

818 

1,123* 

payments  .  . . 

925  ' 

1.665*  ‘ 

awaiting  . . . 

630  1 

1,089* 

favorable  .  .  . 

959 

1,362* 

permit  . 

944 

1,336*  , 

benefit  . 

921 

1,293* 

favored  .... 

928 

1,573* 

personally  .  . 

945 

1,305* 

billed . 

880 

1  630* 

852 

1  033* 

963 

1,639* 

bond  . 

795 

1  380* 

figure . 

907 

1  055* 

917 

1,162* 

booklet  .... 

974 

1,734* 

figures  . 

689 

1,161* 

portion  .... 

825 

1,434*  1 

bulletin  .... 

975 

1,705* 

filed . 

948 

1,640* 

postage  .... 

882 

1,460* 

calls . 

955 

1,300* 

filling  . 

979 

1,572* 

practically  .  . 

759 

1,178* 

cancel  . 

662 

1,144* 

financial  .  . . 

988 

1,477* 

prefer  . 

848 

1,170*  ; 

canceled  .... 

772 

1,453* 

firm  . 

790 

1,303* 

prepared  .  .  . 

777 

1,203*  , 

cards  . 

793 

1,256* 

forwarding  . 

559 

1,041* 

presume  .... 

768 

1,339*  ! 

cents  . 

821 

1,158* 

furnished  .  . 

700 

1,217* 

previous  .  .  . 

754 

1,265* 

certificate  .  .  . 

986 

1,239* 

handled  .... 

690 

1,281* 

print  . 

952 

1,386*  ; 

changed  .... 

993 

1,205* 

hearing  .... 

807 

1,134* 

printed  .... 

965 

1,317*  ! 

changes  .... 

766 

1,305* 

heavy  . 

788 

1,096* 

properly  .  .  . 

652 

1,016* 

checked  .... 

976 

1,674* 

hesitate  .... 

950 

1,583* 

quality  .... 

683 

1,128* 

checking  . . . 

850 

1,623* 

higher  . 

989 

1,297* 

quantity  .... 

750 

1,334* 

checks  . 

693 

1,228* 

inasmuch  .  .  . 

748 

1358* 

quotation  .  . 

883 

1,580* 

circular  .... 

824 

1,425* 

included  .  .  . 

617 

1,070* 

quoted  . 

846 

1,549* 

circumstances 

805 

1,008* 

inconveni- 

railroad  .... 

773 

1,245* 

closed  . 

923 

1  204* 

■  990 

1  643* 

raise  . 

SI  ? 

1,236* 

coal  . 

969 

1,361* 

indicate  .  . .  . 

830 

1,424* 

recommend  . 

835 

l',243* 

coat  . 

956 

1,140* 

informed  .  .  . 

1  756 

1,036* 

referring  .  . . 

232 

1,350* 

color  . 

913 

L,26l* 

1  760 

1  037* 

remit  . 

729 

:  1,352*, 

j  1 

commission  . 

702 

U19* 

j  instant  . 

1  735 

1,260* 

representa- 

communica- 

i  685 

1,311* 

tive  . 

636 

'  1,013*^ 

tion  . 

839 

1,354* 

1  issued  . 

i  703 

i  1,261* 

requesting  .  . 

911 

:  L617* 

completed  . 

774 

1,281* 

!lading  . 

I  765 

;  1,455* 

require . 

724 

1  1,119* 

confident  _ 

967 

1,588* 

i  larger . 

904 

1,376* 

response  .  . . 

732 

1,356* 

convenient  . . 

'  845 

1  290* 

980 

1,296* 

results  . 

678 

1,100* 

costs  . 

978 

1  625* 

1  744 

1,032* 

rush . 

823 

1,258* 

court  . 

!  856 

1,120* 

liberty  . 

!  961 

1,363* 

salesman  .  . 

968 

1,690* 

courtesy  . . . . 

1  957 

1,520* 

i listed  . 

684 

1,255* 

samples  .  . . . 

576 

1,024*! 

covers  .... 

;  796 

1.436* 

1  literature  .  . . 

'  871 

1,247* 

satisfaction 

676 

1,012* 

credited  . . . . 

649 

1,214* 

jloan  . 

1  985 

1,454* 

satisfactorily 

894 

!  1,586* 

current  .... 

924 

1,540* 

!  located  . . . . 

800 

1,385* 

satisfied  . . . 

831 

!  1,022* 

customers  . 

607 

1,131* 

j  location  .  . .  . 

740 

1,328* 

section  .... 

849 

1,246* 

decision  . . . . 

865 

1,348* 

dnss  . 

655 

1,010* 

selling  .... 

622 

1,066* 

deducted  . . . 

891 

1,701* 

lower . 

1  905 

1350* 

serving  . . . 

991 

1,626^ 

demand  . . . . 

781 

1,306* 

1  mailing  .  .  . 

i  758 

1,343* 

shop  . 

953 

1.391*,' 

description  . 

1  866 

1,355* 

marked  . . . 

;  811 

,  1351* 

shortage 

895 
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(Horn- 

Peterson) 

Rank 

(Horn) 

shows  . 

854 

1,240* 

single . 

983 

1,103* 

sizes  . 

680 

1,298* 

somewhat  . . 

832 

1,044* 

stamped  .... 

859 

1,547* 

statements  . . 

888 

1,452* 

stating . 

594 

1,031* 

steel  . 

i  860 

1,514* 

successful  . . 

1,169* 

•  Estimate. 


Words 

(Horn- 

Peterson) 

Rank 

(Horn) 

sufficient  . . . 

737 

1,186* 

suggested  . . 

789 

1,262* 

suggestion  . . 

742 

1,244* 

suggestions  . 

912 

1,404* 

system  . 

902 

1,356* 

telegram  . . . 

673 

1,091* 

telephone  . . 

784 

1,387* 

transporta¬ 
tion  . 

602 

LO'^l* 

TABLE  VII 


Words 

(Horn- 
Peterson  ) 

Rank 

(Horn) 

1  undoubtedly 

840 

1,450* 

1  valued  . 

716 

1,330* 

volume  .... 

947 

1,138* 

'  weight . 

984 

1,074* 

'  west  . 

954 

1,041* 

1  western  .... 

837 

1,398* 

!  whenever  .  . 

886 

1,243* 

wired . 

940 

1,642* 

199  Words  Appearing  in  First  1,000,  Horn  List,  but  Not  Appearing  in  First  1,000,  Horn-Peterson  List 


Words 

Rank 

Horn- 

Peterson 

Rank 

Horn 

afraid  . | 

2,579  1 

713 

afternoon  . .  | 

1,361  1 

377 

age . 

1,030  i 

865 

alone . 

1,774 

684 

anyone  .... 

1,264 

871 

anyway  .... 

2,581 

763 

attend  . 

1,061  1 

793 

awful . 

5,994* 

760 

baby . 

2,950  1 

958 

beautiful  . . . 

2,370  1 

636 

begin . 

1,661 

790 

bought  . 

1,118 

935 

boys . 

1,168 

6l6 

brother  .... 

2,585 

768 

brought  .... 

1,077 

691 

busy . 

1,593 

410 

can’t  . 

2,082 

436 

chance  . 

1,101 

559 

character  . . . 

1,112 

895 

child  . 

1,832 

739 

children  .... 

1,158 

522 

church . 

1,343 

596 

club . 

1,276 

734 

cold  . 

1,720 

495 

couldn’t  . . . . 

3,297 

845 

couple . 

1,437 

983 

dance  . 

5,635* 

575 

dearest  . . . . 

10,618* 

518 

didn’t  . 

2,358 

369 

dinner  . 

2,739 

402 

doctor  . 

1,410 

869 

doesn’t  . . . . 

1,943 

817 

door  . 

1,302 

924 

dress  . 

1,722 

650 

education 

1,190 

957 

eightf  . 

1,196* 

861 

else  . 

1,150 

539 

enjoy . 

1,982 

748 

etc.f  . 

707* 

866 

evening  . , . . 

1,206 

394 

everybody  . . 

2,913 

936 

excuse  . 

3,482 

635 

eyes  . 

3,591 

960 

face  . 

1,682 

785 

family  . 

1,296 

579 

Words 

Rank 

Horn- 

Peterson 

Rank 

Horn 

father . i 

1,957 

593 

fear  . | 

2,352  , 

786 

fee  . 

1,039 

873 

feeling . 

1,521 

599 

fellow  . 

2,864 

747 

felt  . 

1,286 

742 

finish  . 

1,184 

698 

finished  .  . .  . : 

1,397 

883 

fire . i 

1,210 

819 

fivef  . 

452* 

432 

folks  . 

3,157 

892 

forget  . 

2,360 

732 

fourf . 

384* 

342 

friend  . 

1,723 

257 

friends . 

1,306 

532 

funny  . 

8,847* 

963 

game  . 

2,654 

715 

girl  . 

2,416 

277 

girls . 

2,338 

523 

goes . 

1,358 

887 

government  . 

1,108 

743 

guess  . 

2,599 

330 

hair  . 

2,944 

993 

happen  .... 

1,597 

972 

happy  . 

1,895 

401 

hard . 

1,001 

333 

hardly  . 

1,388 

600 

haven’t  .  . . . 

1,792 

533 

head  . 

1,169 

594 

health  . 

1,228 

816 

heart  . 

2,549 

612 

himself  . . . . 

1,781 

774 

history . 

1,161 

821 

hour  . 

1,761 

745 

hours . 

1,485 

766 

hundredf  .  . 

553* 

i  550 

imagine  .  . .  . 

3,325 

778 

Inst.f . 

407* 

735 

isn’t . 

2,874 

i  818 

kept . 

1,089 

!  928 

kid . 

1,127 

1  951 

knew  . 

2,172 

i  321 

knowledge 

1,212 

:  955 

known . 

1,115 

822 

lady  . 

2,607 

i  918 

Words 

Rank  | 
Horn- 
Peterson 

Rank 

Horn 

live  . 

1,378  1 

581 

living . 

1,994 

836 

looked  . 

1,424 

749 

love  . 

4,023 

143 

lovely  . 

5,993* 

736 

ma  . 

15,000* 

663 

March  . 

1,004 

849 

married  .  . .  . ; 

3,442 

654 

May  . ! 

1,045  ! 

879 

maybe  . 

3,644 

857 

mean  . 

1,181 

503 

miles  . 

1,449 

900 

mine  . 

1,827 

618 

minutes  .... 

2,152 

941 

miss  . 

2,485 

889 

Miss  . 

1,700 

806 

mother . 

1,657 

206 

Mr.f  . 

116* 

136 

Mrs.f  . 

604* 

406 

music  . 

1,275 

828 

!  mvself  . 

1,762 

355 

nature  . 

1,133 

940 

nearly  . 

1,134 

573 

1  news  . 

1,579 

613 

nice  . 

1,222 

340 

No.f  . 

142* 

296 

o’clock . 

2,388 

803 

often  . 

1,571 

567 

otherwise  . . 

1,098 

919 

j  pa  . 

15,000* 

560 

passed  . 

1,215 

944 

person  . 

1,258 

770 

picture  .  . .  . 

1,810 

1 

places  . 

1,324 

1 

planning  . . . 

1,230 

04*. 

play . 

2,364 

pleasant  .  . . . 

1,339 

SI" 

poor . 

1,997 

607 

pretty  . 

1,032 

288 

program  .  . . 

1,243 

884 

rain  . 

2,824 

952 

real  . 

1,011 

409 

road . 

1,153 

893 

!  running  . . .  . 

1,016 

968 

saving  . 

1,563 

877 
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Words 

Rank 

Horn- 

Feterson 

Rank 

Horn 

Words 

Rank 

Horn- 

Peterson 

Rank 

Horn 

1 

Words 

Rank  ' 
Horn- 
Pelerson 

Rank 

Horn 

wys  . 

1,404 

674 

talked  . 

1,526 

701 

waiting  .... 

1,433 

977 

secretary  .  . . 

1,188 

914 

teach  . 

2,938 

858 

walk  . 

5,401- 

986 

seemed  .... 

1,454 

823 

teacher  . 

1,658 

656 

warm 

3,202 

988 

seen  . 

1,880 

506 

teachers  .... 

1,420 

839 

waste  . • 

1,846 

388 

jensc  . 

2.831 

996 

teaching  .  .  . 

1,705 

847 

weather  . 

1,281 

418 

revenf  .... 

1,129* 

886 

'  tenf . 

647* 

386 

Wednesday  . 

1,012 

853 

sick  . 

2,987 

501 

thinking  .  .  . 

1,550 

752 

went  . 

1,003 

247 

■.iister  . 

3,930 

667 

thirtyt . 

847* 

976 

wife  . 

1,317 

781 

vixf  . 

606* 

351 

thousandf  .  . 

■’31* 

699 

winter  . 

1,434 

500 

sleep  . 

10,619* 

939 

till  . 

5,400* 

782 

woman  .... 

2,349 

833 

sometinKTS  .  . 

1,621 

705 

tired  . 

8,846* 

905 

women  .... 

1,923 

867 

««)rt  . 

1,271 

779 

tomorrow  .  . 

1,293 

499 

wonder  .... 

2,060 

642 

speak  . 

1,765 

755 

tonight  .... 

2,466 

628 

wonderful  .  . 

2,078 

572 

.•.pend . 

2,076 

868 

took . 

1,055 

494 

won’t . 

1,204 

664 

spent  . 

1,867 

906 

f  train  . 

1,226 

669 

word  . 

1,028 

595 

. 

2,142 

408 

.  tried  . 

1,432 

902 

words  . 

1,044 

792 

St*)p  . 

1,353 

709 

true  . 

1,203 

719 

wttrld  . 

1,607 

416 

strong  . 

1,.391 

882 

trying  . 

1,354 

788 

worth  . 

1,029 

710 

suppose  .... 

1,583 

320 

twentyf  .... 

1,209* 

863 

wrong  . 

1,475 

850 

surely  . 

1,100 

460 

university  .  . 

1,171 

872 

young  . 

1,205 

41 1 

surprised  .  .  . 
sweet . 

1,623 

2,9.37 

942 

791 

j  vacation  .  .  . 
wait . 

2,108 

1  1,178 

692 

657 

•  F'slimate. 

t  .M.hreviatioiis  anil  nunil 

i.inittfii  friiiii  Mum 

I’ftiT -ioii  List, 

lint  inchnleil  in  liiirn  l.i't 

( Contnined  \roni'  tfuye  26_i ) 


be  an  indication  that  you  arc  not  dealing  with 
normal  business-letter  material.  For  instance, 
in  the  analysis  of  the  I4<)  word-a-minute  dic¬ 
tation  on  the  chart  on  page  272  of  the  News 
Letter,  there  are  22  words  listed  outside  the 
14,834  words  of  The  Basic  Vocabulary  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Letters.  That  would  be  far  too  many  such 
words  for  a  normal  business  letter,  but  the  dic¬ 
tation  analy2ed  in  that  case  is  taken  from  the 
Congressional  Record:  and,  therefore,  22  words 
outside  the  business-letter  vocabulary  is  not  an 
unreasonable  number. 

Briefly,  then,  the  real  value  of  the  word- 
frec^uency  list  in  shorthand  and  typewriting  is 
as  a  measuring  stick  to  determine  how  near  any 
suggested  piece  of  material  may  come  to  normal 
running  English. 

If  the  vocabulary  analysis  shows  that  the 
vocabulary  of  the  practice  matter  under  consid¬ 
eration  does  not  follow  substantially  the  same 
pattern  of  distribution  shown  by  the  list  itself, 
the  practice  matter  cannot  be  considered  as  nor¬ 
mal  running  English  of  the  kind  desired.  The 
larger  the  sample,  the  more  nearly  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  frequent  words  will  approximate  Table 
III,  if  the  sample  is  business-letter  material. 

With  this  concluding  article  will  be  found 
Tables  VI  and  VII.  Table  VI  shows  the  199 


words  apjx'aring  in  the  hrst  1, ()()()  of  the  Horn- 
Peterson  business-letter  list  but  not  appearing 
in  the  first  1,000  of  the  general  Horn  list. 
Ver)'  few'  of  these  words  are  duplicated  from 
Tables  IV  and  V,  and  no  word  is  duplicated 
from  Table  1.  As,  of  course,  all  the  rankings 
in  the  general  Horn  list  lie  beyond  1,000,  they 
are  all  estimated  mathematically.  Careful 
samplings  show  that  these  estimates  are  correct 
to  within  a  few'  ranks.  Therefore,  the  figures 
showing  the  number  of  ranks  that  each  word 
has  moved  up  are  also  estimates. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  again  there  arc 
almost  exactly  20  per  cent  of  new  words  in  the 
business  list,  as  compared  with  the  general  list 
19.9  per  cent  in  this  case. 

Table  VII  shows  the  199  words  appearing 
in  the  first  1,000  of  the  general  Horn  list  that 
do  not  appear  in  the  first  1,000  of  the  Horn- 
Peterson  business-letter  list-  that  is  to  say,  these 
are  the  words  displaced  by  the  199  words 
in  Table  VI.  In  most  cases,  the  reason  for 
the  displacement  in  the  business-letter  list  is 
obvious.  Notice  in  Table  VI,  for  instance, 
such  obviously  business-letter  words  as  accord¬ 
ingly,  advisable,  agreement,  amounting,  and  in 
Table  VII  such  obviously  non-business-letter 
words  as  awful,  baby,  child,  dance,  dearest. 
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Daily  Transcription  Schedules 

Number  2 


CLYDE  1.  BLANCHARD 

This  second  transcription  schedule  is  based 
1  Rational  Dictation  Studies  so  that  teachers 
ho  have  Gregg  Speed  Building,  One-Year 
ourse,  in  the  hands  of  their  pupils  may  use 
le  letters  in  this  schedule  for  the  ncw-matter 
lailable  transcription  assignments. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  letters  be  transcribed 
1  the  order  given  in  the  schedule,  but  that 
ley  be  dictated  in  a  different  order.  In  the 
hedule  they  are  arranged  in  order  of  length 
i  that  each  pupil  will  finish  the  maximum 
umber  of  letters  in  each  period.  However, 

F  they  are  dictated  in  this  order,  the  slower 
tudents  very  soon  learn  that  they  need  not 
other  much  with  the  dictation  of  the  last 
3ng  letter  or  two. 

As  the  letters  are  dictated,  they  should  be 
lumbered:  1,  2,  3,  etc.  Then,  after  the  dicta- 
ion  is  given,  the  teacher  may  say,  'Today’s 
etters  will  be  transcribed  in  this  order:  5,  1, 
4,  2." 

It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  businessmen 
0  instruct  a  stenographer  to  transcribe  certain 
etters  out  of  the  order  in  which  they  were 
lictated,  and  the  practice  just  described  will 
lelp  the  beginning  stenographer  when  she 
neets  this  situation  in  business.  It  will  also 
5revent  the  pupils  from  being  careless  with 
heir  writing  of  any  letter  in  the  series,  be- 
:ause  they  are  never  sure  which  will  be  tran- 
icribed  first.  The  experienced  teacher  will,  of 
rourse,  occasionally  put  the  longest  letter  first 
»o  that  the  pupils  will  not  discover  the  strata- 
ijem  being  used. 

Each  week's  transcription  should  be  signed 
with  a  different  business  signature— one  sig¬ 
nature  being  used  for  the  entire  week’s  work, 
^o  that  the  pupil  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
automatize  it  as  would  be  done  in  business. 
This  month  we  are  presenting  sixteen  differ¬ 
ent  patterns  of  business  signatures,  beginning 
with  the  very  simplest  and  using  a  few  of  the 
more  complicated  ones  toward  the  end. 

The  pupils  will  be  more  interested  in  these 
closings  if  the  teacher  will  use  local  firm  names 
and  signatures  instead  of  the  ones  provided 
here.  For  instance,  instead  of  using  B.  L.  An- 
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dersoji  in  the  first  signature,  the  name  of  the 
principal  or  superintendent  of  the  school  might 
be  used.  It  might  be  interesting  in  a  few  of 
the  signatures  to  have  the  pupil  type  his  own 
name  instead  of  the  name  shown  on  the  list 
given  below.  This  list,  therefore,  is  given  pri¬ 
marily  to  provide  sixteen  different  patterns, 
which  may  be  used  as  they  are  given  or  in 
which  the  teacher  may  substitute  local  names. 
Variations  in  indentation  have  not  been  shown, 
to  conserve  space.  The  teacher  should  specify 
the  variations  desired. 

The  initials  identifying  the  dictator  and  the 
transcriber  may  be  shown  in  several  ways.  A 
commonly  used  form  is  given  with  the  first 
closing  pattern.  It  may  be  used  with  all  the 
patterns. 

Teachers  of  transcription  are  invited  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  Business  Education  World 
in  regard  to  their  transcription-teaching  prob¬ 
lems.  If  you  are  meeting  some  special  prob¬ 
lem  in  transcription,  let  us  know  about  it  be¬ 
cause  we  may  be  able  to  offer  some  suggestions 
that  will  at  least  partly  solve  your  problem. 

And  please  don’t  overlook  the  monthly  tran¬ 
scription  tests  published  in  the  B.E.W.  Give 
them  to  your  students  regularly  and  send  us 
the  transcripts  for  certification. 

Sixteen  Letter-Closing  Patterns 

1.  Yours  truly, 

(Leave  three  ipaces  for  iixnature) 

B.  L.  Anderson 
BLA:en 

2.  Yours  truly, 

(Leave  three  spaces  fur  sif>Mature) 
Vice-President 

Y  Yours  truly, 

(Leave  three  spaces  for  signature i 
Ch.irles  E.  Grant,  President 

4.  Yours  truly, 

(Leave  three  spaces  for  signature) 

Dunn,  Incorporated 

Yours  truly, 

GANNETT  &  SONS 
By 

6.  Yours  truly, 

L.  A.  BROE  COMPANY 
(Leave  three  spaces  for  signature) 

President 
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7.  Yours  truly, 

BENTON  COMPANY 

(Leave  three  spaces  for  signature) 

Vice-President 


12.  Yours  truly, 

(Leave  three  spaces  for  signature) 
Walter  A.  Gordon,  Manager 
BROWN  &  WESTON 


8.  Yours  truly, 

A.  F.  SANDERS,  INC. 

(Leave  three  spaces  for  signature) 
J.  R.  Foster,  Manager 

9.  Yours  truly, 

(Leave  three  spaces  for  signature) 
A.  E.  Drew 

Executive  Vice-President 


13.  Yours  truly, 

(Leave  three  spaces  for  signature) 

James  Nelson 

Secretary  to  Sales  Manager 

f 

14.  Yours  truly, 

OREGON  BUILDING  CORPORATION  j 

(Leave  three  spaces  for  signature) 

D.  J.  Adams,  Sales  Manager  i 


10.  Yours  truly, 

THE  JONES  TEA  COMPANY 
(Leave  three  spaces  for  signature) 
ROBERT  WALKER 


15.  Yours  truly, 

(Leave  three  spaces  for  signature) 
James  O.  Thompson,  Manager 
Domestic  Sales  Division 


11. 


Yours  truly, 

(Leave  three  spaces  for  signature) 
Library  Service  Counselor 


WEBSTER  HALL  COMPANY 


16.  Yours  truly, 

R.  S.  TAFT  &  SONS 

(Leave  three  spaces  for  signature) 

E.  S.  Green,  Sales  Manager 


Transcription  Schedule  No.  2 


Source:  Rational  Dictation  Studies,  by  Edward  J.  McNamara  and  Charles  E.  Baten  (copyright  1943). 


Day 

Letter 

Number 

No.  of 
Words 

Total  with 
15-Word 
Credit 

Day 

Letter 

Number 

No.  of 
Words 

Total  with 

15- Word 
Credit 

Day 

Letter 

Number 

No.  of 
Words 

T otal  Tvith 
15- Word 
Credit 

1 

222 

51 

66 

6 

311 

52 

67 

361 

74 

89 

224 

60 

75 

320 

57 

72 

490 

226 

64 

79 

322 

58 

73 

11 

344 

67 

82 

227 

66 

81 

323 

59 

74 

349 

69 

84 

244 

84 

99 

340 

66 

81 

350 

69 

84 

400 

346 

68 

83 

351 

69 

84 

2 

223 

51 

66 

450 

354 

71 

86 

225 

60 

75 

7 

321 

57 

72 

356 

72 

87 

228 

72 

87 

324 

59 

74 

507 

229 

73 

88 

326 

60 

75 

12 

357 

72 

87 

237 

79 

94 

329 

6* 

16 

358 

72 

87 

410 

332 

62 

77 

403 

94 

109 

3 

305 

50 

65 

35* 

7* 

86 

404 

98 

113 

306 

51 

66 

460 

407 

99 

114 

312 

53 

68 

8 

330 

61 

76 

510 

313 

54 

69 

333 

62 

77 

13 

230 

74 

89 

315 

56 

71 

334 

62 

77 

231 

75 

90 

339 

66 

81 

336 

64 

79 

240 

80 

95 

420 

338 

65 

80 

267 

96 

111 

4 

307 

51 

66 

341 

66 

81 

286 

119 

134 

309 

52 

67 

470 

519 

314 

54 

69 

9 

325 

59 

74 

14 

232 

75 

90 

316 

56 

71 

327 

60 

75 

234 

76 

91 

317 

56 

71 

331 

61 

16 

239 

80 

95 

352 

71 

86 

337 

64 

79 

271 

98 

113 

430 

355 

72 

87 

288 

126 

141 

5 

308 

51 

66 

360 

74 

89 

530 

310 

52 

67 

480 

15 

233 

75 

90 

318 

56 

71 

10 

328 

60 

75 

241 

81 

96 

319 

57 

72 

335 

63 

78 

250 

85 

100 

343 

66 

81 

342 

66 

81 

258 

90 

105 

345 

68 

83 

347 

68 
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69 

84 
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— 
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83 

98 
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88 
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94 
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55 
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88 
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1 
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61 
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91 
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94 
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84 

99 
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sp 
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56 

391 

88 
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958 

St 
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62 

260 

91 
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SI 

50 
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84 

99 
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92 
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SI 
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SI 
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57 
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89 
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864 
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51 

384 

85 
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63 
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92 

107 

443 
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132 
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148 
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154 
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201 

216 

533 
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142 
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246 

261 
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! 
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211 
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58 

393 

89 

104 
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221 

236 

52 

386 

87 

102 

261 

92 

107 

988 

465 

127 

142 

490 

137 

152 

64 

273 

99 

114 

499 

145 

160 

292 

146 

161 

274 

99 

114 

564 

210 

225 

521 

164 

179 

462 

126 

140 

591 

240 

255 

572 

217 

232 

299 

176 

191 

884 

935 

i 

543 

189 

204 

53 

388 

87 

102 

59 

394 

89 

104 

576 

223 

238 

473 

130 

145 

262 

93 
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Miss  Catherine  S.  Walsh,  founder  of  the 
Walsh  School  of  Business  Science  in  Miami, 
Florida,  died  suddenly  October  27,  after  a  heart 
attack.  Born  in  Dungarvan,  Waterford,  Ireland, 
Miss  Walsh  came  to  Miami  from  Boston  in 
1920.  In  addition  to  the  Walsh  school,  she 
established  business  schools  at  Miami  Beach 
and  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida. 

Miss  Walsh  was  regional  chairman  of  Zonta 
International,  grand  first  vice-president  of  Pi 
Rho  Zeta  International,  and  a  past  vice-president 
of  the  American  Association  of  Commercial  Col¬ 
leges.  She  was  also  a  director  of  the  Miami 
Opera  Guild,  treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Dade  County  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs,  chairman  of  the  Educational  Committee 
of  the  Miami  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Florida  Institute  of  Accountants. 


Miss  Walsh  is  survived  by  a  sister,  Mrs. 
Thomas  J.  Carey,  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  and 
a  brother,  William  Walsh,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

- - — 4 - 

POSTWAR  PROBLEMS  as  related  to  business  educa¬ 
tion  is  the  theme  for  the  year’s  meetings  of  Alpha 
Chapter,  Los  Angeles,  of  Theta  Alpha  Delta, 
national  fraternity  of  women  engaged  in  business 
education  in  public  schools  and  universities. 

The  first  speaker  of  the  year  was  Mrs.  Edith 
Kennedy,  of  the  War  Manpower  Commission, 
who  explained  the  problems  of  the  handicapped 
person  in  industry. 

Miss  Clare  McCluskey  is  president  of  the  Chap¬ 
ter;  Mrs.  Mildred  Davidson  is  program  chair¬ 
man.  Both  teach  at  Metropolitan  High  School, 
Los  Angeles. 
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^lie  oCamp 
Experience 

HARRIET  P.  BANKER,  Editor 


Because  January  17  (or  January  6,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  old  style  calendar)  is  the 
239th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  we  are,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Nantucket  (Massachusetts)  Inquirer  and  Mir¬ 
ror,  reprinting  the  following  interesting  facts 
about  this  versatile  genius. 

Teachers  will,  we  believe,  hnd  the  paragraphs 
interesting  material  for  dictation  to  their  short¬ 
hand  students  as  well  as  suitable  for  straight- 
matter  copying  on  the  typewriter. 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN,  PRINTER 

He  was  Jack-of -ail-trades  and  master  of  all! 

He  was  a  scientist,  flying  a  kite  into  a  thun 
dercloud  to  prove  that  lightning  and  electricity 
are  the  same  thing. 

He  was  an  inventor,  with  the  lightning  rod,  bifo 
cal  glasses,  the  Franklin  stove. 

He  was  a  statesman,  helping  to  write  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence  and  winning,  through  his 
diplomacy,  the  co-operation  and  esteem  of  France, 
in  the  struggle  for  freedom. 

As  the  first  Postmaster  General  of  the  Colonies, 
he  founded  our  postal  system. 

He  was  an  educator,  establishing  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  first  public  library. 

He  was  chief  of  the  first  fire  department  in  America. 
He  was  a  philosopher  with  a  searching  mind  who 
loved  the  truth  above  everything  else  and  believed  in 
the  guiding  power  of  Divine  Providence. 

He  was  a  writer  of  homely  epigrams.  EveryoiK 
knows  his  Poor  Richard’s  Almanak. 

He  was  a  publisher,  founding  the  famous  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  He  was  a  successful  businessman. 
His  reputation  is  more  universal  than  that  of  Vol- 
j  taire,  Newton,  or  Frederick  the  Great,  and  his  per- 
i  sonality  far  more  beloved. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-five  places  in  the  United 
States  bear  his  name,  only  ninety  bear  the  name  of 
Washington,  only  seventy  the  name  of  Hamilton. 

'  Shorthand  Bingo 

I 

The  task  of  memorizing  the  shorthand  al¬ 
phabet  can  be  made  rapid  and  easy  by  a  game 
adapted  from  Bingo.  This  is  how  it  is  done: 

1.  Cut  out  a  number  of  pieces  of  cardboard  or  stiff 
I  paper  5  inches  square. 

1  lANUARY.  1945 


2.  Draw  vertical  and  horizontal  lines  1  inch  apart, 
to  form  twenty-five  squares. 

3.  In  each  square  write  one  of  the  letters  of  the 
shorthand  alphabet.  There  will  not  be  enough  squares 
for  all  the  blends,  but  all  the  letters  and  one  of  the 
most  common  blends  can  be  included.  (See  the  ac¬ 
companying  illustration.)  The  same  outlines  should 
not  be  in  the  same  squares  for  each  piece  of  card¬ 
board;  that  is,  no  two  students  should  have  the  same 
arrangement  of  outlines  on  their  cards.  All  cards, 
however,  do  have  the  same  twenty-five  outlides. 

4.  Next,  cut  one  of  the  cards  into  twenty-five 
pieces,  each  piece  containing  one  of  the  outlines. 

5.  Place  these  pieces  in  a  box. 

6.  Have  each  student  bring  fifteen  or  twenty  beans 
from  home,  and  the  game  is  ready  to  begin. 
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Before  beginning  the  game,  put  five  of  the 
twenty-five  outlines  and  their  longhand  equiva¬ 
lents  on  the  blackboard  and  give  the  students 
about  a  minute  in  which  to  learn  to  read  and 
recognize  them.  Then,  put  five  more  outlines 
on  the  board  and  allow  another  minute.  After 
all  five  groups  of  five  outlines  have  been  put 
on  the  board,  erase  the  longhand’ and  have  the 
students  read  the  shorthand  aloud. 

Now  distribute  the  cards  containing  the 
twenty-five  outlines,  one  card  to  each  student. 
Take  the  box  containing  the  twenty-five  small 
squares,  each  of  which  contains  an  outline. 
Shuffle  the  squares,  and  call  them  out,  instruct¬ 
ing  the  students  to  find  the  shorthand  outline 
on  their  cards  and  to  place  a  bean  over  it.  The 
first  student  to  complete  a  row  vertically,  hori¬ 
zontally,  or  diagonally,  calls  '‘Bingo’*  and  then 
reads  back  his  outlines  to  be  checked  against 
the  small  squares  drawn  from  the  box. — Mars- 
don  A.  Sherman,  Richmond  (Virginia)  Profes¬ 
sional  Institute. 
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short)  envelope;  the  nearly  square  envelope  of 
social  correspondence. 

Window  envelopes  of  various  sizes. 

Stamped  envelopes  sold  by  the  post  office — 

1  cent,  IV2  cents,  2  cents,  3  cents — in  several 
sizes,  in  several  colors,  with  and  without  return 
addresses,  and  with  or  without  windows. 

V-Mail  envelopes,  in  several  colors. 

Air-mail  envelopes,  of  several  denominations, 
both  Government  and  private  issue. 

Business-reply  envelopes,  ordinary  and  air-mail. 

2.  Postal  Cards  and  Private  Mailing  Cards. 

United  States  Government  postal  cards  of  sev¬ 
eral  sizes. 

Reply  cards. 

Cards  for  foreign  correspondence. 

Cards  from  foreign  countries. 

Private  mailing  cards  (post  cards). 

Business  reply  cards. 

3.  Postage  Rates. 

An  exhibit  of  postage  rates  may  be  arranged 
in  this  way:  Make  a  poster  headed  "What  a 
Postage  Stamp  Will  Do.”  On  the  left,  place 
a  stamp  for  each  of  the  current  presidential 
series  of  postage  stamps,  from  the  Vz-ccnt  stamp 
to  the  5-cent  stamp.  At  the  right  of  each  stamp, 
place  the  use  that  can  be  made  of  each. 

A  schedule  of  new  domestic  postage  and  air¬ 
mail  rates  will  be  found  in  a  circular  (Form 
3550- A)  issued  by  the  Third  Assistant  Post¬ 
master  General,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

4.  Special  postage  stamps. 

Precanceled  stamps;  air  mail  stamps;  special 
delivery  stamps;  special  handling  stamps;  post- 
age-due  stamps. 

5.  Substitutes  for  postage. 

Permits,  meters  (adhesive  and  print),  with  and 
without  slogans. 

Mail  from  the  armed  forces. 

Government  "penalty”  envelopes. 

Franked  envelopes,  containing  facsimile  signa¬ 
tures,  as  from  Congressmen  and  the  widows  of 
former  presidents. 

6.  A  table  of  parcel-post  rates. 

7.  County  map,  showing  rural  mail  routes 
(May  be  purchased  from  the  Disbursing  Clerk, 
Post  Office  Department,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

8.  State  map,  showing  every  post  office  and 
railroad  that  carries  mail.  (May  be  purchased 
from  the  Disbursing  Clerk,  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment,  Washington,  D.  C. ) 

9.  Postal  forms. 

Money  order,  money  order  receipt,  applica¬ 
tion  for  money  order,  notice  of  package  arrival. 


receipt  for  insured  mail,  notice  of  arrival  of  reg¬ 
istered  mail,  order  to  change  address. 

\ 

10.  Express. 

Advertisements  of  expiess  service. 

Documents  used  by  an  express  agency. 

Pamphlets  of  information  issued  by  the  Rail¬ 
way  Express  Agency,  General  Sales  Department, 
230  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

11.  Freight. 

Bill  of  lading,  notice  of  freight  arrival,  freight 
receipt. 

12.  Travel. 

Advertisements  of  motorbus  companies.  Bus 
schedule.  (Not  more  than  one  is  needed.) 

Advertisements  of  railways.  Railway  time¬ 
table  (not  more  than  one.) 

Advertisements  of  Pullman  service.  Pullman 
receipt.  Address:  Pullman  Company  at  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Advertisements  of  steamship  service.  Some 
leading  companies  are:  American-Hawaiian 
Steamship  Co.,  215  Market  Street,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco;  American  Mail  Line,  Ltd.,  740  Stuart 
Bldg.,  Seattle;  American  President  Lines, 
Ltd.,  311  California  Street,  San  Francisco; 
Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  West  Indies  S.  S.  Lines, 
Pier  13,  East  River,  New  York;  Canada 
Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Quebec; 
W.  R.  Grace  and  Co.,  7  Hanover  Square, 
New  York;  Matson  Navigation  Co.,  215 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco;  Moore-McCor- 
mack  Lines,  Inc.,  5  Broadway,  New  York; 
Peninsular  &  Occidental  S.  S.  Co.,  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Florida;  United  States  Lines  Co.,  1 
Broadway,  New  York. 

Highway  maps.  Usually  obtainable  at  gasoline 
service  stations;  better  ones  by  writing  to  state 
highway  commissions  in  state  capitol. 

Automobile  advertisements. 

Airplane  advertisements;  aviation  guide. 

State  travel  information.  Pamphlets  issued  by: 
Alabama  State  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Montgomery;  Arkansas  Publicity  Advisory 
Commission,  Little  Rock;  Colorado  State  High¬ 
way  Department,  Denver;  Illinois  Develop¬ 
ment  Council,  Springfield;  Department  of 
State  Highways,  Frankfort,  Kentucky;  De¬ 
partment  of  Highways,  Baton  Rouge,  Louis¬ 
iana;  Maine  Development  Commission, 
Tourist  Service,  Portland;  Massachusetts  De¬ 
velopment  and  Industrial  Commission,  State 
House,  Boston;  Minnesota  State  Tourist  Bu¬ 
reau,  State  Capitol,  St.  Paul;  New  Jersey 
Council,  State  House,  Trenton;  State  Tour- 
.ist  Buieau,  State  Capitol,  Santa  Fe,  New 
Mexico;  Governor’s  Hospitality  Committee, 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
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mcut,  Ralcigli,  North  Carolina;  Bureau  ol 
Publication,  Department  of  Property  and 
Supplies,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania;  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Works,  Providence, 
Rhode  Island;  Publicity  Director,  South  Da¬ 
kota  State  Highway  Commission,  Pierre;  De¬ 
partment  of  Conservation,  State  Building, 
Nashville,  Tennessee;  Vermont  Publicity 
Bureau,  Montpelier;  State  Progress  Commis¬ 
sion,  State  Capitol,  Olympia,  Washington; 
Wisconsin  Conservation  Department,  Recrea¬ 
tional  Publicity  Division,  State  Capitol, 
Madison;  Department  of  Commerce  and  In¬ 
dustry,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 

Odd  Advertisements  of  recent  months:  ’’Don’t 
Come  to  San  Francisco;”  ’’Don’t  Come  to  Cali¬ 
fornia;”  ’’Stay  Home.  Do  Not  Travel.” 

13.  The  Telephone. 

Telephone  advertisements. 

Pamphlets  of  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company,  available  at  any  office  of 
the  Bell  Telephone  system. 

14.  The  Telegraph. 

Telegraph  blanks  of  various  kinds. 

15.  Hotels. 

Leading  hotels  of  the  nation  furnish  circulars 
describing  the  rooms  and  services  of  the  hotel. 

Hotel  advertisements  cut  from  magazines  and 
newspapers. 

Post  cards  or  pictures  of  hotels. 

16.  Banks. 

Blank  checks  showing  various  styles. 

Canceled  checks  showing  how  the  check  has 
traveled. 

Bank  drafts,  money  orders,  cashier’s  checks, 
notes,  customer’s  drafts. 

Bank  statements  (published  in  newspapers  or 
as  circulars.) 

Advertisements  of  bank  services. 

Bank’s  statement  to  the  depositor. 

Pamphlets  published  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Pictures  of  bank  buildings. 

17.  Insurance. 

Sample  life  insurance  policies,  obtainable  from 
virtually  every  company. 

Expired  fire  insurance  policies. 

Insurance  advertisements. 

18.  Savings  and  thrift. 

Advertisements  of  thrift. 

Savings-bond  and  stamp  advertisements  (circulars, 
posters,  newspaper  and  magazine  advertisements). 

Postal-savings  forms. 

Credit-union  forms. 

School-bank  forms. 

19.  Money. 

Types  of  money  of  the  w'orld.  (Small  -coins; 
foreign  currency,  German  inflation  money.) 

Table  of  money  equivalents. 


20.  Alarkets. 

Financial  pages  of  a  metropolitan  newspaper. 

Sample  copy  of  financial  newspapers. 

Pictures  of  stock  exchange  and  board  of  trade 
buildings. 

21.  Corporations. 

Annual  statements  of  large  corporations.  Many 
corporations  will  send  statements  upon  request. 
See  Moody’s  Investment  Alanuals  for  addresses. 

22.  Getting  a  Job. 

Job  advertisements. 

Pamphlets  from  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Application  blanks. 

23.  Consumer  Information. 

Misleading  advertisements  from  newspapers 
and  magazines. 

Pamphlets  from  Household  Finance  Corpora¬ 
tion;  Crowell-Collier  Publishing  Co.,  New  York, 
United  States  Better  Business  Bureau. 

Copies  of  Consumer’ s  Research,  Consumers’ 
Union,  Consumers’  Guide  publications. 

Annual  report  of  the  F.T.C. 

- 4* - 

Bookkeeping  Prize  Winners 

(Continued  front  page  255J 

Catherine  Marie;  Vivian  E.  Miur,  Public  School, 
Western,  Mrs.  Carl  A.  Jackson.  New  Hampshire: 
Shirley  Daines,  High  School,  Enfield,  Mary  A.  Finn; 
Caroline  Wawizkiewicz,  High  School,  Newmarket, 
M.  A.  Lefebvre.  New  Jersey;  Rosemaria  Hussey, 
Grace  Business  School,  Morristown,  Sister  M.  Di¬ 
vine  Compassion.  New  York:  Dorothy  Turk,  Union 
High  School,  Endicott,  Ruth  Kniskern;  Josephine 
Callaghan,  Victory  Business  School,  Mount  Vernon, 
Sister  Mary  Imelda;  Joyce  Roth,  High  School,  West- 
hampton  Beach,  Elizabeth  F.  W'ard.  Pennsylvania; 
Dolores  M.  Hertz,  Delone  Catholic  High  School, 
MeSherrystown,  Sister  llluminata;  Betty  Jane  Tweed, 
Dr.  C.  W.  Rice  Senior  High  School,  Northumber¬ 
land,  L.  Irene  Frederick;  Dolores  Caruso,  St. 
Stephen  High  School,  Port  Carbon,  Sister  M.  Regina 
Pads;  Esther  Stover,  William  Penn  Senior  High 
School,  York,  Ursula  A.  Ernst.  South  Dakota; 
Mava  Toplin,  High  School,  Mt.  Vernon,  Airs.  Max¬ 
ine  Wiseman.  Texas:  Billee  Ann  Painter,  High 
School,  San  Marcos,  Bernice  Boulding.  Virginia; 
Vivian  F.  Lair,  E.  C.  Glass  High  School,  Lynchburg, 
Eloise  G.  Brown.  Washington:  Doris  L.  Strom- 
berg.  Clover  Park  High  School,  Tacoma,  Donald  R. 
Roberts.  Wisconsin:  Claudia  Gifford,  Union  High 
School,  Milton,  Ruby  A.  Agnew.  Canada;  Patricia 
McGivern,  Lownds  School  of  Commerce,  New  West¬ 
minster,  British  Columbia,  /.  Lownds;  Patricia  Brett, 
Notre  Dame  Convent,  Kingston,  Ontario,  Sister  St. 
Margaret  of  Alercy,  C.H.D.,  G.  C.  T.;  Yvonne  De- 
pafje,  St.  Joseph’s  College,  North  Bay,  Ontario,  Sis¬ 
ter  Isabel;  Bertha  Morris,  St.  Angela  Academy,  Mon¬ 
treal,  Quebec,  Sister  Mary  Mediatrix,  S.S.A.;  Verna 
N.  Lamb,  Convent  of  Notre  Dame,  Ponteix,  Sas¬ 
katchewan,  Sister  Marie  Ephrem,  B.A.,  G.C.T. 
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O  C  The  Smead  Manufacturing  Company  has 
released  descriptive  details  of  new  filing 
guides  developed  by  their  craftsmen.  The  new 
tabs  are  plastic  in  vivid  colors,  providing  sharp 
contrast  with  the  white  facings  of  the  windows. 
The  tabs  are  smoothly  finished  and  have  no  sharp, 
rough  edges,  says  the  manufacturer,  and  will  not 
corrode,  fade,  chip,  or  lose  color  by  wear.  They 
are  available  in  several  colors  in  heavy  gauge 
material,  and  can  be  supplied  in  all  sizes  for 
card,  letter,  and  legal  filing.  The  buyer  has  a 
choice  of  flat  or  angled  styles. 

According  to  the  maker,  the  patented  method 
of  applying — by  welding  both  sides  of  the  tab 
together  through  the  pressboard — eliminates  the 
use  of  eyelets  or  other  devices  upon  which  papers 
may  catch. 

'J /I  A  new  portable  vertical  visible  filing  unit 
for  desk  or  stand  use  is  announced  by 
National  Blank  Boc^  Company.  This  filing 
device  includes  a  vertical  tray,  with  15  separators; 
three  sets  of  index  guides,  10  tabs  to  the  set; 
and  200  vertical  visible  stock  forms — 100  per 
cent  rag  content.  The  tray  has  a  capacity  of 
720  6  by  10  cards  or  450  8  by  10  cards.  Weigh¬ 
ing  but  11  pounds  without  cards,  the  new  unit 
measures  18  inches  long,  5%  inches  wide,  and 
12%  inches  high  when  closed.  Covers  open  into 
a  V-shape  at  the  correct  posting  angle,  permit¬ 
ting  unusual  speed  in  operation.  The  tray  bot¬ 
tom  is  equipped  with  uniformly  spaced  steel 
“rails,"  which  rest  on  corduroy  for  positive  align¬ 
ment  of  record  cards. 


A.  A.  Bowie  January,  1945 

The  Business  Education  World 

270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  further 
information  about  the  products  circled  below: 

25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31,  32 


Name  . 
Address 


V/  A  new  ceramic  product  has  been  placed 
on  the  market  by  the  Yankee  Products 
Company — a  porcelain  three-part  utility  tray 
measuring  6  by  3  inches.  It  is  divided  into  three 
compartments,  providing  space  for  pins,  clips,  and 
other  small  accessories.  The  tray  is  supported 
by  five  felt-covered  prongs  to  assure  protection 
against  scratching  desk  surfaces. 


'J  Q  Manufacture  of  a  new  synthetic  sponge- 
rubber  seat  cushion  has  been  announced 
by  the  Textile  Products  Company.  The  new 
cushion  is  said  to  be  resistant  to  acid,  water, 
oil,  and  fire.  It  is  designed  to  provide  great 
resiliency  which  assures  maintenance  of  shape. 

'y  Q  Another  "new'”  on  the  market — a  non- 
metallic  desk  lamp  manufactured  by  the 
Mayfair  Company.  It  is  a  fluorescent  lamp  indi¬ 
vidualized  by  distinctive  modern  design  and  non- 
metallic  construction.  The  height  of  the  new 
lamp  is  12V2  inches;  its  over-all  width  is  19 
inches.  The  lamp  takes  a  standard  18-inch, 
15  watt  tube. 

Finished  in  Morocco  brown  wrinkle  finish,  the 
new  product  is  made  to  retail  at  $12.50,  and 
would  look  well  on  the  principal’s  desk! 

Here’s  an  item  for  the  G.  O.  store.  Ihc 
Norta  Distributing  Company  announces 
that  their  prewar  type  cleaner  is  again  available. 
Norta  plastic  type  cleaner  is  said  to  possess  two 
outstanding  advantages  of  pliability  and  ad¬ 
hesiveness.  Small  crevices  and  indentations  are 
easily  reached  and  the  solid  surface  may  then 
be  folded  on  itself,  after  which  ink  and  foreign 
matter  will  disintegrate.  The  cleaner  comes 
in  metal  containers. 


"2  1  To  meet  the  needs  for  a  utility  notebook 
^  or  loose-leaf  paper  cover,  the  recently 
marketed  Justrite  brief  cover  fills  the  bill.  It 
combines  toughness  with  beauty  of  genuine 
grained  leather,  according  to  the  makers.  The 
covers  measure  9%  by  11%  inches  and  are  made 
to  accommodate  8%  by  11  sheets,  or  smaller 
sizes.  Five  holes  are  punched  in  each  cover, 
four  and  one-quarter  inches  center  to  center  and 
six  inches  center  to  center  for  all  standard 
punched  sheets. 

'2  0  Printing  by  Multigraph  now  can  look  as 
if  it  came  right  out  of  a  print  shop.  The 
type  is  cast  in  bars  with  each  line  in  one  unit. 
Clean-cut  bars  are  supplied  for  the  copy  in  type¬ 
writer  type  or  "print  shop”  type  faces  and  sizes, 
and  the  Multigraph  job  is  done  by  regular  ofiice 
help.  The  type  may  be  kept  on  hand  in  special 
boxes  for  repeat  usage  or  may  be  returned  for 
metal  credit.  Type  of  this  kind  is  available  for 
shipment,  the  manufacturer  states. 
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Tests  in  Shorthand 

MATHILDE  HARDAWAY,  Editor 


Pari  2 

The  following  tests  were  reviewed  in  the  Decem¬ 
ber  B.E.W.:  Business  Education  World  Transcrip¬ 
tion  Tests,  The  Gregg  Writer  Shorthand  Tests, 
Indiana  Shorthand  1  ests — Form  A,  and  Black- 
stone  Stenographic  Proficiency  Tests. 

Rollinson  Diagnostic  Shorthand  Tests 

Ethel  A.  Rollinson.  Publisher:  The  Gregg 
Publishing  Company,  1931.  Package  of  five  of 
any  one  test,  20  cents. 

Description  and  Use.  There  are  twelve  tests  in 
the  set,  one  for  each  chapter  of  the  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand  Manual,  Anniversary  Edition.  Each  has  four 
subtests,  as  follows:  (A)  Vocabulary  (50  words 
with  spaces  for  the  student's  outlines,  measuring 
application  of  theory  as  well  as  recall);  (B)  Pen¬ 
manship  (a  short  passage  in  print  and  shorthand 
to  be  copied);  (C)  Taking  Dictation  (notes  to  be 
scored  for  accuracy);  and  (D)  Reading  (in  three 
parts  to  measure  word  meaning,  comprehension,  and 
rate,  separately). 

The  tests  are  diagnostic  in  purpose.  The  Stu¬ 
dent’s  Checking  Sheet  with  each  test  contains  keys 
and  provides  for  a  detailed  analysis  of  errors  by 
the  student.  Complete  information  about  the  use 
of  the  tests  is  contained  in  Diagnostic  Testing  and 
Remedial  Teaching  of  Gregg  Shorthand,  by  Rollin¬ 
son. 

Norms.  None. 

Reliability.  Not  established. 

Validity.  The  tests  arc  useful  with  the  Manual 
Method  of  teaching  in  a  highly  analytical  form. 
They  are  not  achievement  tests.  They  are  well- 
constructed  instruments  for  the  detailed  analysis  of 
student  errors  and  difficulties. 

Available  with  Tests.  See  Description  and  Use, 
above. 


Vocabulary,  Reading,  and  Writing 
Tests  in  Gregg  Shorthand 

Elmer  R.  Hoke.  Publisher:  The  Gregg  Pub* 

■  fishing  Company,  1921.  Package  of  five  of  any 
one  test,  8  cents. 

Description  and  Use.  Test  A-1  is  a  shorthand 
reading  test.  Every  tenth  word  is  in  type  with 

■  an  alternate  choice.  The  student  shows  his  rate 
by  underscoring  the  words  that  make  sense.  The 
time  is  3  minutes. 

Tests  B-1  and  B-2  measure  speed  of  writing 
(copying).  The  student  copies  for  2  minutes  a 

I  shorthand  passage  that  also  appears  in  print. 

'  Tests  C-1  to  C-10  are  vocabulary  tests.  They 

I  consist  of  an  arrangement  of  the  1,000  conunonest 

I  JANUARY,  1945 


words  and  500  commonest  phrases  into  ten  tests 
with  spaces  for  the  student's  outlines. 

Norms.  Median  scores  are  given  on  the  A  and  B 
tests  for  students  at  the  end  of  one  and  two  years 
of  shorthand  in  high  school.  There  are  no  norms 
for  the  vocabulary  tests. 

Reliability.  Not  established. 

Validity.  The  A  and  B  tests  make  possible  the 
determination  of  students’  reading  and  copying  rates. 
They  can  be  used  to  diagnose  student  difficulties. 
The  C  tests  are  useful  both  for  testing  and  drill 
in  the  mastery  of  high  frequency  words  where  word 
lists  are  consistent  with  the  teaching  method  used. 

Available  with  Tests.  Manual,  keys,  and  class 
record  sheets  for  A  and  B  Tests. 

English-Transcription  Test 

Charles  G.  Reigner.  Publisher:  H.  M.  Rowe 
Company,  624  North  Gilmor  Street,  Baltimore 
17,  Maryland,  1944.  8  cents. 

Description  and  Use.  This  is  a  test  on  English 
form  which  uses  shorthand  characters  in  context 
as  the  stimulus  for  the  response.  There  are  100 
sentences  in  typescript,  each  containing  one  word 
in  shorthand  to  be  transcribed.  Of  these,  50  are 
spelling  problems,  25  possessive  forms,  and  25 
homonyms. 

Norms.  None. 

Reliability.  Not  established. 

Validity.  It  is  a  unique  and  good  type  of  spell¬ 
ing  test  for  advanced  shorthand  students,  for  they 
should  have  no  difficulty  with  the  shorthand  out¬ 
lines. 

Hiett  Stenography  Test 

Tests  I  and  II,  Forms  B  and  C.  V.  C.  Hiett 
and  H.  E.  Schrammel.  Publisher:  Bureau  of  Ed¬ 
ucational  Measurements,  Kansas  State  Teachers 
College,  Emporia,  Kansas.  Test  I,  1938;  Test 
II,  1939. 

Description  and  Use.  The  two  tests,  each  with 
two  forms,  are  for  the  ends  of  the  first  and  second 
semesters  of  shorthand.  Each  of  the  four  forms  has 
five  parts  as  follows:  (1)  a  list  of  50  printed 
words  to  be  written  in  shorthand,  (2)  a  list  of 
40  shorthand  words  to  be  transcribed,  (3)  a  read¬ 
ing  test  consisting  of  20  shorthand  sentences  to 
be  completed  by  the  choice  of  the  correct  word, 
(4)  a  printed  paragraph  of  200  words  to  be  written 
in  shorthand,  and  (5)  a  3-minute  dictation  to  be 
transcribed. 

Dictation  in  Test  I  is  at  40  words  a  minute 
and  in  Test  II  at  60.  The  dictation  is  given  first, 
and  40  minutes  are  allowed  for  the  transcription 
and  the  other  parts  of  the  test.  Scores  are  assigned 
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as  tulluws:  Part  1,  50  points;  Part  11,  40  points; 
Parts  III,  IV,  and  V,  100  points  each. 

The  tests  were  standardized  in  the  Nation-W'ide 
Every  Pupil  Tests  of  1938  and  1939.  "Each  of  the 
final  forms  of  the  test  was  carefully  revised  after 
being  used  in  preliminary  form  with  college  classes.” 

Norms.  Percentile  norms  are  based  on  3,044 
cases  for  Test  I  and  2,252  for  Test  II.  These 
pupils  were  in  335  schools  in  1938  and  1939.  Sug¬ 
gestions  are  given  for  translating  scores  into  school 
marks. 

Reliability.  Coefficients  of  reliability  between 
forms  average  .75. 

Validity.  The  material  included  in  the  tests 
was  taken  from  Gregg  Shorthand,  Anniversary  Edi¬ 
tion.  The  types  of  items  are  valid  in  terms  of  the 
Manual  Method  of  teaching.  If  rates  were  changed, 
the  norms  would  be  useless. 

Available  with  Tests.  Manual  of  directions;  di¬ 
rections  and  key  for  each  test. 

Turse-Durost  Shorthand 
Achievement  Test 

Paul  L.  Turse  and  Walter  N.  Durost.  Pub¬ 
lisher:  World  Book  Company,  Yonkers,  New 
York,  1941.  Package  of  25  tests,  $1.10. 
Specimen  set,  20  cents. 

Description  and  Use.  The  test  is  intended  to 
measure  achievement  in  shorthand,  independent  of 
typewriting  skills  but  not  independent  of  English 
skills.  It  emphasizes  the  types  of  errors  ordinarily 
made  in  taking  and  transcribing  shorthand.  It  is 
unique  in  form.  Five  typical  business  letters  are  dic¬ 
tated  at  speeds  that  depend  upon  the  time  in  the 
course.  The  test  booklet  contains  the  five  transcripts 
with  errors  and  omissions  that  the  student  is  to  cor¬ 
rect  from  his  shorthand  notes.  The  responses  are 


entered  on  lines  in  the  margin  of  the  test  booklet, 
making  possible  scoring  with  a  strip  key. 

"Scores  may  be  obtained  within  each  of  the  three 
major  areas  into  which  common  errors  fall;  namely, 
language  skill,  shorthand  penmanship,  and  mastery  of 
shorthand  principles.  The  keys  are  arranged  so 
that  these  part  scores  may  be  obtained  if  desired." 

"The  test  may  be  used  with  any  type  of  short¬ 
hand,  but  it  is  intended  primarily  for  Gregg,"  and 
present  norms  and  subscores  are  meaningful  only 
with  Gregg.  It  may  be  used  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  or  any  time  during  the  second  year  of 
study.  The  time  required  is  one  hour  or  less. 

Three  experimental  editions  were  used  in  the 
standardization  of  the  two  forms  of  the  test. 

Norms.  Percentile  norms  for  end-of-first-year  and 
end-of-second-year  pupils  are  based  on  data  from 
13  communities.  Letter  ratings,  assigned  on  the 
basis  of  the  normal  curve,  are  given  for  the  sub¬ 
scores. 

Reliability.  Several  reliability  coefficients  were  ob¬ 
tained  in  various  experiments  and  by  different  meth¬ 
ods.  Split-half  coefficients  (corrected)  were  .97 
for  Form  A  and  .94  for  Form  B  for  200  students 
at  the  end  of  two  years  of  study.  For  Form  A 
plus  Form  B  on  another  group,  the  coefficient  was 
.88. 

Validity.  The  relationship  between  test  scores 
and  teachers'  marks  is  represented  by  coefficients  of 
.73  and  .67.  Validation  against  verbatim  transcripts 
of  the  same  letters  gave  coefficients  of  .69  and  .89. 

The  test  seems  to  be  a  fair  substitute  for  ver¬ 
batim  transcripts  in  measuring  shorthand  achievement. 
Its  chief  value,  however,  lies  in  the  ability  to  iso¬ 
late  shorthand  and  English  transcription  skills  from 
typewriting  and  to  measure  the  former  separately. 
By  breaking  this  measure  down  into  subscores,  a 
teacher  may  use  the  test  for  diagnosing  the  weaknesses 
of  advanced  shorthand  students. 

Available  with  Test.  Manual  of  directions;  key 
and  directions  for  scoring;  class  record. 


Boston  University  Chapter  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon 


'J'HE  FIRST  FALL  meeting  of  Epsilon  Chapter  of 
Delta  Pi  Epsilon,  Boston  University,  was  held 
October  20.  Miss  Martha  Murdock,  Milton 
(Massachusetts)  High  School,  was  toastmistress. 
Speakers  included:  Professor  Percy  Atlee,  direc¬ 
tor  of  commercial  education  at  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity;  Bruce  Jeffrey;  and  T.  V.  Cahill,  of  the 
International  Business  Machines  Corporation. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Langdon,  of  the  faculty  of  Re¬ 
gis  College,  Weston,  Massachusetts,  was  the  toast- 
mistress  for  the  dinner  meeting  on  November  18. 
Mrs.  John  J.  Mahoney,  former  sponsor  for  the 
Boston  University  School  of  Education  Chapter 
of  Pi  Lambda  Theta  and  a  member  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Saltonstall’s  Committee  on  Racial  and  Re¬ 
ligious  Understanding,  was  the  speaker. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 


President,  Miss  Dorothy  Murphy,  Gloucester 
High  School;  Vice-president,  Charles  Sparkes,  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Relations,  Boston  University; 
Recording  secretary.  Miss  Ruth  Chandler,  Dedham 
High  School;  Corresponding  secretary.  Miss  Wil- 
liamina  MacBrayne,  Medford  High  School;  Treas¬ 
urer,  Miss  Helen  Burns,  Boston  School  System; 
Historian,  Miss  Edna  Morrison,  Swampscott  High 
School;  Editor  of  the  news  letter  Epsilonia,  Miss 
Gertrude  Roughsedge,  Medford  High  School. 

The  initiates  for  1944  included: 

John  Archibald,  president  of  the  Salem  Commercial 
School;  Mrs.  Tilly  Dickinson,  Simmons  College, 
Boston;  Miss  Rena  Keay,  State  Teachers  College 
(Paterson,  New  Jersey);  Miss  Ethel  Moulton,  Har¬ 
vard  High  School;  Miss  Mary  Pollard,  Chelmsford 
High  School;  Miss  Olga  Veckys,  Lawrence  High 
School. 
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Diagnostic  Tests  in  Business  Mathematics 


R.  ROBERT  ROSENBERG 

The  following  set  of  two  diagnostic  tests  is 
the  third  in  a  series  of  three  tests  presented 
/  in  the  B.E.W. 

These  tests  have  for  their  purpose  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  student  proficiency  in  the  topics 


covered  by  the  tests.  By  diagnosing  the  errors 
made  in  each  test,  the  teacher  can  determine 
student  weaknesses.  This  information  gives  the 
teacher  valuable  information  on  which  to  base 
corrective  and  remedial  drill  and  instruction. 
Answers  are  shown  in  parentheses. 


DIAGNOSTIC  TEST  IN  INTEREST 


A.  Find  the  ordinary  interest  @  6%  on: 
,  1.  $540  for  60  days  ($5.40) 

'  2.  $360  for  90  days  ($5.40) 

3.  $843  for  30  days  ($4.22) 

4.  $476  for  75  days  ($5.95) 

5.  $674  for  45  days  ($5.06) 

'  6.  $557  for  50  days  ($4.64) 

J  7.  $812  for  72  days  ($9.74) 

j  8.  $195  for  132  days  ($4.29) 

'  i  9.  $591  for  88  days  ($8.67) 

*  I  10.  $223  for  136  days  ($5.05) 
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B.  Find  the  ordinary  interest  on: 

1.  $160  @  5%  for  72  days  ($1.60) 

2.  $684  @  4%  for  90  days  ($6.84) 

3.  $593  @  3%  for  78  days  ($3.85) 

4.  $271  @  9%  for  86  days  ($5.83) 

,  5.  $384  @  8%  for  88  days  ($7.51) 

6.  $492  @  7%  for  89  days  ($8.51) 

7.  $783  @  41/2%  for  36  days  ($3.52) 

8.  $375  @  71/2%  for  58  days  ($4.53) 

9.  $259  @  31/2%  for  68  days  ($1.71) 

10.  $312  @  51/2%  for  96  days  ($4.58) 


1.  August  19,  1945,  and  November  21,  1945 
(94  days) 

2.  October  28,  1945,  and  March  2,  1946  (125 
days) 

3.  April  3,  1945,  and  January  31,  1946  (303 
days) 

4.  December  31,  1^44,  and  January  1,  1946 
(366  days) 

5.  August  1,  1944,  and  December  1,  1946  (852 
days) 

F,  Determine  the  ordinary  interest,  finding  the  time 
by  the  exact-time  method  on: 

1.  $164  @  6%  from  April  11,  1945,  to  De¬ 
cember  1,  1945  ($6.40) 

2.  $625  @  4%  from  January  11,  1945  to  No¬ 
vember  1,  1945  ($20.42) 

3.  $219  @  41/2%  from  October  19,  1944  to 
January  16,  1945  ($2.44) 

4.  $813  @  8%  from  March  17,  1945  to  Jan¬ 
uary  4,  1946  ($52.94) 

5.  $267  71/2%  from  March  17,  1944  to  Jan¬ 

uary  30,  1945  ($17.74) 
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Find  the  number  of  days  by  the  compound-time 

method  between: 

1.  January  14,  1945,  and  October  16,  1945 

(272  days) 

2.  March  22,  1945,  and  June  1,  1945  (69  days) 

3.  November  30,  1945,  and  January  27,  1946 

(57  days) 

4.  December  30,  1945,  and  October  15,  1946 

(285  days) 

5.  September  16,  1944,  and  March  5,  1946 

(529  days) 

Determine  the  ordinary  interest,  finding  the  time 

by  the  compound-time  method  on: 

1.  $680  @  6%  from  June  20,  1945  to  November 
28,  1945  ($17.91) 

2.  $540  @  5%  from  April  22,  1945  to  July  1, 
1945  ($5.18) 

3.  $863  @  7%  from  December  28,  1944  to 

Novem^r  26,  1945  ($55.04) 

4.  $279  @  41/2%  from  August  18,  1944  to 

August  19,  1945  ($12.76) 

5.  $357  @  61/2%  from  January  15,  1945  to 

February  28,  1946  ($25.98) 

Find  the  number  of  days  by  the  exact-time 

method  between: 


G.  Determine  the  accurate  interest  on: 

1.  $64.50  for  90  days  @  6%  ($.95) 

2.  $93.60  for  80  days  @  47r  ($.82) 

3.  $52.70  for  75  days  (a),  5%  ($.55) 

4.  $74.30  for  98  days  (a  79J-  ($1.40) 

5.  $32.40  for  88  days  Cd)  41/2 Vr  ($.35) 

6.  $312  @  6%  from  May  25,  1945  to  September 
12,  1945  ($5.64) 

7.  $250  (d  5%  from  December  8,  1944  to  Jan¬ 
uary  5,  1945  ($.96) 

8.  $486  («i!  9%  from  September  15,  1945  to  De¬ 
cember  15,  1945  ($10.91) 

9.  $527  3V2%  from  July  21,  1945  to  De¬ 

cember  19,  1945  ($7.48) 

10.  $293  (ffi/  71/2%  from  August  17,  1945  to  Feb- 
ruar>'  27,  1946  ($11.68) 

H.  Find  the  compound  interest  on: 

1.  $500  O',  6%  for  3  years  compounded  annually 
($95.46) 

2.  $840  @  4%  for  2  years  compounded  semi¬ 
annually  ($68.18) 

3.  $1200  @  8%  for  1  year  compounded  quarterly 

($98.88) 

4.  $675  ®  6%  for  5  m«)nths  compounded 

monthly  ($17.01) 


LD 
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DIAGNOSTIC  TEST  IN  BANK 
DISCOUNT 

A.  Find  the  date  of  maturity  of: 

1.  A  3-months  note  dated  March  15.  (June  15) 

2.  A  2-months  note  dated  December  30.  (Feb¬ 
ruary  28) 

3.  A  90-day  note  dated  January  12.  (April  12) 

4.  A  60-day  note  dated  December  31.  (March  1) 

5.  A  75-day  note  dated  November  23.  (February 

6) 

6.  A  10-day  note  dated  Frf)ruary  21.  (March  3) 

B.  Find  the  term  of  discount  of: 

1.  A  2-months  note  dated  October  20  and  dis¬ 
counted  November  1.  (49  days) 

2.  A  60-day  note  dated  March  11  and  discounted 
April  20.  (20  days) 

3.  A  3-months  note  dated  November  30  and  dis¬ 
counted  January  10.  (49  days) 

4.  A  90-day  note  dated  November  29  and  dis¬ 
counted  December  3.  (86  days) 

5.  A  15 -day  note  dated  August  30  and  discounted 
August  30.  (15  days) 

6.  A  75-day  note  dated  December  30  and  dis¬ 
counted  February  28.  (15  days) 

C.  Determine  the  proceeds  of: 

1.  A  60-day,  $800  note,  dated  May  1  and  dis¬ 
counted  June  1  at  6%.  ($796.13) 

2.  A  90-day,  $120  note,  dated  April  30  and 
discounted  May  5  at  5%.  ($118.58) 

3.  A  3-months,  $360  note,  dated  June  12  and 
discounted  July  1  at  8%.  ($354.16) 

4.  A  2-months,  $275  note,  dated  October  30 
and  discounted  December  1  at  7%.  ($273.45) 

5.  A  30-day,  $584  note,  dated  January  31  and 
discounted  February  1  at  4^2%.  ($581.88) 

6.  A  2-months,  6%  note  for  $250,  dated  April 
18  and  discounted  May  5  at  6%.  ($250.65) 

7.  A  90-day,  4%  note  for  $800,  dated  May  27 
and  discounted  June  29  at  6%.  ($800.32) 

8.  A  60-day,  5%  note  for  $364,  dated  October  20 
and  discounted  December  1  at  4%.  ($366.50) 

9.  A  30-day,  3%  note  for  $175,  dated 

January  12  and  discounted  January  15  at  6%. 
($174.65) 

D.  Determine  the  date  of  maturity  of: 

1.  A  draft,  dated  June  25  and  payable  60  days 
after  date,  if  accepted  July  8.  (August  24) 

2.  A  draft,  dated  October  9  and  payable  90  days 
after  date,  if  accepted  December  2.  (January 

.  7) 

3.  A  draft,  dated  May  17  and  payable  75  days 
after  date,  if  accepted  June  24.  (July  31) 

4.  A  draft,  dated  March  31  and  payable  2  months 
after  sight,  if  accepted  May  11.  (July  11) 

5.  A  draft,  dated  December  27  and  payable  3 
months  after  sight,  if  accepted  February  8. 
(May  8) 

6.  A  draft,  dated  January  31  and  payable  30 
days  after  sight,  if  accepted  February  25. 
(March  27) 


E.  Find  the  term  of  discount  of: 

1.  A  draft,  dated  July  6  and  payable  2  month; 
after  date,  if  accepted  August  3  and  discounted 
August  11.  (26  days) 

2.  A  draft,  dated  March  29  and  payable  90  day 
after  date,  if  accepted  March  30  and  dis 
counted  March  31.  (88  days) 

3.  A  draft,  dated  November  18  and  payable  J( 
days  after  date,  if  accepted  December  1  anc] 
discounted  December  4.  (14  days) 

4.  A  draft,  dated  April  16  and  payable  60  day- 
after  sight,  if  accepted  June  10  and  discountec. 
July  1.  (39  days) 

5.  A  draft,  dated  August  23  and  payable  3  month; 
after  sight,  if  accepted  September  6  and  di$^ 
counted  September  20.  (77  days) 

6.  A  draft,  dated  September  24  and  payable  4;* 
days  after  sight,  if  accepted  November  1  anc 
discounted  December  1.  (15  days) 

F.  Find  the  proceeds  of: 

1.  A  $350  draft,  dated  June  30  and  payable  . 
months  after  date,  if  accepted  July  2  loc 
discounted  July  30  at  6%.  ($348.19) 

2.  A  $960  draft,  dated  December  31  and  pay^b 
60  days  after  date,  if  accepted  January  1 
and  discounted  February  1  at  5%.  ($956.27‘ 

3.  A  $240  draft,  dated  April  11  and  payable  1 
days  after  date,  if  accepted  April  15  and  dbi 
counted  April  15  at  4y2%.  ($239.67)  i 

4.  A  $750  draft,  dated  November  17  and  paji 
able  3  months  after  sight,  if  accepted  Novenl 
ber  30  and  discounted  December  9  at  6?r 
($739.87) 

5.  A  $68  draft,  dated  January  12  and  payablj 
45  days  after  sight,  if  accepted  February  | 
and  discounted  March  1  at  4%.  ($67^71 

- ♦ - 

5,832  Bookkeeping  Achievement 
Certificates  Issued  on  September 
and  October  Problems 

yHE  FOLLOWING  STATES  are  leading  in  the  use  c 
the  B.E.W.  monthly  bookkeeping  problem:  (1 
Illinois,  (2)  Pennsylvania,  (3)  Massachusetti 
(4)  Iowa,  (5)  Ohio,  (6)  Missouri.  Quebcj 
and  Ontario  are  leading  among  the  Canadia.^ 
provinces. 

There  were  4,405  Junior  and  1,417  Senior  Ca 
tificates  of  Achievement  issued.  They  went  d 
bookkeeping  students  in  258  schools — in  40  stitti 
6  Canadian  provinces,  and  Puerto  Rico — for  so 
lutions  to  the  September  and  October  problem! 
This  is  an  excellent  showing  because  many  schodi 
do  not  introduce  the  problems  until  the  tfairi 
or  fourth  month  of  instruction. 

If  you  are  not  asking  your  bookkeeping  $td 
dents  to  work  each  problem,  you  are  misn 
a  golden  opportunity  to  utilize  an  effective  u 
most  interesting  form  of  motivation.  Full  i 
formation  is  given  on  page  253. 
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Education  for  All  American  Youth 

Educational  Policies  Commission,  National 
Bducation  Association  and  the  American  As- 
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There  is  a  firm  conviction  on  the  p.irt  of  tlic 
members  of  the  Educational  Policies  Commission 
that  the  extension,  adaptation,  and  improvement 
of  secondary  education  are  essential  both  to  the  se¬ 
curity  of  our  American  institutions  and  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  well-being  of  our  people.  They  present 
their  story  in  an  unique  manner  that  is  sure  to  at¬ 
tract  readers. 

Educational  change  is  sure  to  come.  The  Com¬ 
mission  sees  two  alternatives:  (1)  a  federalized 
system  of  education  (along  the  lines  of  the  NYA) 
may  be  created,  at  first  to  compete  with,  and  ultimate¬ 
ly  to  replace,  the  traditional  American  system  of 
state  and  local  control  of  education;  (2)  a  wisely 
planned  and  vigorously  implemented  program  for 
the  improvement,  adaptation,  and  extension  of  edu¬ 
cational  services  to  youth  may  be  developed  by  loc.d 
and  state  educational  authorities. 

The  Commission  strongly  favors  the  second  al¬ 
ternative  and  rejects  the  first.  In  order  to  compa*. 
the  effects  of  these  plans,  two  imaginary  histories 
are  written  about  events  that  take  place  in  1964. 
One  history  is  written  on  the  assumption  that  the 
first  alternative  occurs;  the  other  shows  what  will 
happen  if  we  follow  the  second  plan. 

The  first  history  starts  with  demobilization  at 
the  end  of  this  w’ar.  The  labor  market  is  being 
flooded  with  returned  veterans — war  and  produc¬ 
tion — ^with  little  room  for  young  people,  who  were 
urged  to  stay  in  school.  However,  the  schools  have 
no  suitable  program  for  them,  although  adminis¬ 
trators  talked  glibly  about  postwar  plans  for  edu¬ 
cation.  The  result  was  the  establishment  of  the 
NBYS,  the  National  Bureau  of  Youth  Service,  as 
the  only  important  agency  of  secondary  education  in 


the  country.  There  are  pages  of  discussion  on  why 
the  schools  were  unprepared  to  meet  the  crisis,  with 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  lack  of  Federal  assistance 
to  the  local  and  state  school  systems  that  aeated 
the  necessity  for  our  present  Federal  seheol  system- 
"But  that  fact,  so  obvious  to  the  historian,  was  ap 
patently  quite  invisible  to  the  contemparary  states¬ 
man.” 

The  preceding  statement  is  followed  by  some 
startling  comments  an  the  effects  of  Federal  control 
of  education.  Mention  is  made  of  the  scandalous 
presidential  campaign  of  1936  and  the  political  power 
held  by  those  who  could  prescribe  uniform  teach¬ 
ing  materials  for  all  youth.  "All  matters  relating 
to  history,  economics,  and  governmant’*  w*ere  quietly 
revised  for  nation-wide  use  in  school  textbooks. 
Finally,  as  the  history  is  being  written,  there  is  a 
movement  to  restore  education  to  the  local  com¬ 
munities  and  to  the  states.  "The  history  of  educa¬ 
tion,  like  that  of  all  other  social  services,  is  punc¬ 
tuated  by  the  ruins  of  institutions  that  would  not 
or  could  not  adapt  to  new  and  urgent  needs.’* 

Following  the  first  "history,”  there  are  chapters 
that  make  vivid  the  truths  we  must  remember. 
First  of  all,  there  are  approximately  eleven  million 
young  people  in  our  country,  all  different.  Boys 
.ind  girls  living  in  Farmville,  Suburbia,  and  Met¬ 
ropolis,  arc  named  and  described,  and  their  needs 
iliscussed.  The  things  they  have  in  common- 
citizenship,  membership  in  family  groups,  participa¬ 
tion  in  American  culture,  necessity  for  developing 
habits  of  healthful  living  and  for  engaging  in  use¬ 
ful  work,  capacity  to  think  rationally,  and  insight 
into  ethical  values — arc  not  forgotten,  but  special 
needs  are  considered  also. 

School  services  for  youth  arc  set  forth  in  the 
central  chapters  of  the  book.  They  are  supposedly 
written  by  an  observer,  who  reports  the  conditions 
five  years  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  The 
broad  and  balanced  program  proposed  for  every 
youth  should  equip  him  to:  ( 1 )  enter  an  occupa¬ 
tion  that  is  suited  to  his  abilities  and  offers  reason¬ 
able  opportunity  for  personal  growth  and  social  use¬ 
fulness;  (2)  prepare  him  for  full  citizenship;  (3) 
help  him  to  exercise  his  right  to  pursue  happiness; 
(4)  stimulate  intellectual  curiosity;  and  (3)  help 
him  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  ethical  values. 
It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  members  of  the 
Educational  Policies  Commission  arc  practical  men, 
who  put  the  preparation  for  an  occupation  first  as 
the  necessary  foundation  for  effective  enjoyment  of 
the  other  aspects  of  life. 

In  one  of  the  chapters,  there  is  a  study  of  the 
"World  at  Work,”  which  involves  an  occupational 
survey  of  the  community  of  Farmville  by  the  pupils. 
( Farmville  is  one  of  three  communities  whose  school 
systems  are  presented.)  Detailed  hourly  schedules 
of  the  school  program  are  shown.  The  hours  spent 
in  occupational  preparation  vary  from  200  in  the 
tenth  year,  300  in  the  eleventh  year,  400  in  the 
twelfth  year,  to  600  each  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  years. 

The  program  of  American  City— another  mythical 
community — is  characterized  by  work  experience  for 
pupils  who  plan  to  go  into  occupations  imme¬ 
diately  after  high  school  graduation.  The  work 
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experience  is  furnished  by  private  and  public  em¬ 
ployers.  In  some  cases,  student-aid  funds  are  used 
to  provide  work.  These  plans  include  grades  thir- 
tieri  •  and  fourteen  as  advanced  secondary  education 
uid-  grades -'eleven  and  ’twelve  as  middle  secondary 
education;  -  -  The  program  for  each  grade  is  ;discussed 
in  detail.  '  Of  course,  plans  for  business  education 
are  included  in  this  practical  treatise. 

Finally,  a  state  school  system  is  discussed.  The 
same  philosophy  is  put  into  practice  as  in  the  com¬ 
munity  schools  described  in  the  preceding  chapters. 

After  the  schools  that  have  adapted  themselves 
to  present  conditions  are  described,  the  history  of 
twenty  years  hence  as  it  should  be  written  is  pre¬ 
sented.  One  feature  of  this  history  is  the  expansion 
of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  exemplifying  the 
power  of  professional  leadership  in  a  democracy  to 
bring  about  desirable  changes  in  education. 

At  the  end  of  the  book,  the  question  is  asked, 
"Would  you  like  your  children  to  attend  schools 
like  those  of  Farmville  and  American  City?”  The 
answer  is  that  they  can,  if  you  really  want  them  to. 
"Your  children,  your  community,  your  entire  state 
and  nation  can  have  schools  as  good  as,  or  better 
than,  the  schools  described  in  this  book  as  soon 
as  you  and  enough  other  Americans  demand  them 
and  do  your  own  special  but  essential  part  in  bring¬ 
ing  them  into  existence." 

This  is  a  book  that  strikes  out  along  new  lines — 
it  is  not  merely  an  assembly  of  facts  nor  of  ideas. 
The  authors  had  the  courage  to  project  the  reader 
into  the  educational  scene  along  two  possible  lines 
of  development  and  to  present  definite,  detailed  pro¬ 
posals  for  making  American  education  effective  for 
all  youth.  If  we  take  the  path  of  easiest  travel, 
the  danger  to  the  American  school  system  becomes 
serious.  A  book  like  this  may  well  be  the  starting 
shot  that  turns  us  along  the  right  path. 


A  Comprehensive  Consumer 
Education  Program 

Robert  A.  Bream,  Doctoral  Thesis,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College,  1943,  (typewritten)  3 
volumes.  May  be  borrowed  from  the  Library  of 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

This  is  an  extensive  report  of  the  consumer  edu¬ 
cation  project  of  the  Teaneck,  New  Jersey,  schools. 
'Dr.  Bream  was  the  leader  in  building  a  consumer- 
education  project  to  suit  community  needs. 

Among  all  the  people  to  whom  Dr.  Bream  sent 
inquiry  blanks — ^alumni,  parents,  and  pupils — 75  per 
cent  and  more  expressed  a  need  for  consumer  edu¬ 
cation.  A  similar  survey  made  in  six  communities 
revealed  that  from  87  to  96  per  cent  of  the  high 
school  students  and  parents  feel  that  consumer  edu¬ 
cation  is  needed. 

Having  established  a  need.  Dr.  Bream  surveyed 
the  entire  area  covered  by  consumer  education  in  order 
to  discover  the  scope  of  the  problems  and  topics 
to  be 'studied.  Then,  objectives  were  set  up,  and 
topics  were  assigned  to  various  grade  levels  and 
developed  into  teaching  units  by  committees  of  teach¬ 


ers.  Units  were  developed  for  all  grade  levels  from 
kindergarten  to  high  school. 

Charts  are  included  showing  the  placement  of 
consumer-education  units  in  the  basic  and  in  the  elec-  ( 
tive  high  school  subjects.  The  outline  for  a  sep¬ 
arate  course  in  consumer  problems  is  presented  as  are 
sample  units  of  the  course.  , 

The  program  was  put  into  effect  with  the  help  of  ' 
a  co-ordinating  committee  of  teachers.  After  the  i 
try-out  period,  the  content  of  the  units  was  evaluated  f 
by  teachers  and  pupils.  The  entire  program  was  sub-  ( 
mitted  to  a  group  of  experts  in  consumer  education  ' 
for  evaluation.  The  revised  program  planned  as  the  | 
result  of  the  evaluations  is  outlined. 

Consumer  education  is  treated  as  an  important  • 
area  in  human  experience.  Dr.  Bream  has  made  i 
a  contribution  by  demonstrating  that  a  consumer-  | 
education  program  may  be  successfully  built  to  suit  ! 
the  local  community  and  may  be  operated  effectively 
by  inclusion  in  many  school  subjects.  He  shows,  ; 
too,  that  a  co-ordinating  committee  of  teachers  j 
representing  many  subject  fields  can  work  together 
harmoniously  and  efficiently  in  carrying  forward  a  i 
school-wide  program  of  consumer  education.  1 

Teachers  and  administrators  who  are  planning  to  | 
introduce  consumer  education  into  the  curriculum  or 
are  already  teaching  consumer  courses  can  find  orig- ; 
inal  ideas  and  valuable  information  in  this  834 
page  dissertation.  ' 

American  Business  Education  Digest  | 

Joint  Publication  Commission  of  the  Eastern  ( 
Commercial  Teachers  Association  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Business  Teachers  Association,  71  Beech 
Street,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey.  Editor,  H. 

G.  Enterline,  School  of  Business,  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity,  Bloomington.  Free  to  members. 

i  « 

Number  1,  Volume  I,  of  this  new  publication  ap¬ 
peared  in  October  as  a  joint  project  of  the  E.C.T.A.  | 
and  the  N.B.T.A.  j 

The  main  purposes  of  this  quarterly  are  to  provide  ‘ 
a  medium  for  the  expression  of  current  thought  in  ^ 
business  education  and  to  bring  to  readers  digests 
of  articles  appearing  in  other  magazines,  as  well  asi 
talks  given  at  conventions.  I 

Communications  Typing 

Esby  C.  McGill.  Prepared  for  the  training 
of  radio  operators  in  the  Naval  Training' 
School,  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  i 
of  Texas,  1944,  110  pages,  93  cents.  OrdenI  ^ 
may  be  sent  to  Mr.  McGill,  Armstrong  Col-| 
lege,  Berkeley,  California. 

Tliis  is  a  complete  typing  text  containing  all  ^ 
necessary  material  for  the  kinds  of  typing  required 
of  radio  operators  and  telegraphers  in  the  armed 
services.  I 
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Shorthand  Pen  Pals 

There  was  a  flurry  of  excitement  in  the 
shorthand  classes  at  the  East  Bakersfield 
High  School,  Bakersfield,  California,  when  the 
teachers,  Mrs.  Robert  Ball  and  I,  distributed  the 
names  of  pen  pals  to  our  students.  Their  letters 
were  to  be  written  in  Gregg  Shorthand.  The 
*  names  exchanged  were  those  of  the  commercial 
students  of  Miss  Ardyce  La  Pray  at  the  Mound 
(Minnesota)  High  School,  and  Miss  Nella  Peter¬ 
son,  Robbinsdale  (Minnesota)  High  School. 

The  Bakersfield  students  started  the  ball  rolling 
!  by  introducing  themselves  in  shorthand  letters 
i  and  telling  about  their  favorite  hobbies  and  ac- 
I  tivities.  They  described  their  community  and 
the  surrounding  country,  the  principal  crops  and 
industries.  Many  of  the  girls  enclosed  snapshots 
j  in  their  letters,  which  made  them  more  interest- 
1  ing. 

The  girls  eagerly  awaited  replies  to  their  let- 
I  ters.  From  these  replies  they  learned  about  the 


school  life,  recreational  facilities,  and  war  activi¬ 
ties  of  their  new  friends.  They  were  proud 
of  themselves  when  they  realized  that  they  could 
read  someone  else’s  shorthand  notes. 

As  sponsor  for  this  project,  I  feel  that  its  chief 
value  lies  in  the  stimulation  it  arouses  in  the 
minds  of  the  students.  It  makes  them  con¬ 
scious  of  their  powers  in  expressing  themselves 
in  shorthand,  and  creates  a  desire  to  improve  the 
legibility  and  fluency  of  shorthand  outlines. 

In  addition,  the  students  become  conscious  of 
the  universality  of  shorthand  and  aware  that  they 
belong  to  that  great  body  of  students  who  are 
studying  shorthand. 

I  know  that  this  project  has  given  my  students 
a  greater  desire  to  excel  than  they  had  before, 
because  their  enthusiasm  is  greater,  they  prepare 
assignments  with  more  thoroughness,  and  they 
have  a  keener  understanding  of  the  importance 
of  shorthand  in  the  world  that  lies  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  classroom. — Edith  La  Pray,  East 
Bakersfield  High  School,  Bakersfield,  California. 


Oh,  but  that*s  different!  GIL  KAHN 


I  Mr.  Fidgethamtner  tells  his  clas.ses,  in  an  af-  who  do  you  suppose  is  the  one  whose 

ter-vacation  pep  talk,  how  much  their  BUT  thoughts  are  on  the  date  for  the  next  school 
thoughts  should  be  on  work  holiday? 
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TYPING 

TO  SPEED  VICTORY 

Miss  Margaret  Hamma,  present  World’s  Champion  Typist, 
has  devoted  her  entire  time  since  Pearl  Harbor  to  the  cause 
of  greater  efficiency  among  the  nation’s  typists. 

Visiting  hundreds  of  war  plants,  offices,  schools,  and  col¬ 
leges,  she  has  explained  and  demonstrated  with  her  Electro- 
matic  Typewriter  the  simple  principles  by  which  any  typist 
may  achieve  the  high  speed  and  accuracy  our  war  effort  requires. 

Your  school  or  organization  may  also  have  the  benefits  of 
Miss  Mamma’s  practical  suggestions  by  requesting  a  showing 
of  the  sound  film,  ’’Typing  For  Victory”.  No  obligation. 


THE  GREGG  WRITER 


Each  month  tho  B.  E.  W.  flTM  in  this 
department  lome  5.000  words  of  se¬ 
lected  material  counted  in  units  of  20 
stondord  words  for  dictation.  This  ma¬ 
terial  will  be  found  in  shorthand  in  the 
■ame  issue  of  THE  GREGG  WRITER. 


New  Times  for  War  Time 

From  “Qement  Comments  No.  162”  with  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  “Journal  of  Calendar  Reform”  ap¬ 
pended. 

OUR  CLOCKS  have  been  shoved  aliead  an  liour 
tor  so  long  that  most  people  have  forgotten  that  we 
,ire  on  War  Time.  They  have’"  also  forgotten  to 
argue  the  virtues  and  disadvantages  of  daylight  sav¬ 
ing — except  possibly  on**  those  particularly  cold  and 
dark  winter  mornings  when  they  fall  over  chairs 
reaching  for  those  dratted  alarm  clocks.** 

Whether  good  or  bad,  the  interesting  thing  is 
that  the  American  people  have  accepted  War  Time 
with  hardly*"  a  murmur.  While  they  are  in  this 
mood,  how  about  a  couple  of  other  changes  in  our 
time-keeping  system?*"* 

Since  we  have  already  altered  our  clocks,  why 
not  alter  them  still  further  by  adopting  the  24- 
hour  clock?*’"  Our  present  system  of  dividing  the 
day  into  two  twelve-hour  periods  and  labelling  them 
A.M.  and  P.M.***  is  archaic  and  clumsy.  It  is 
also  the  cause  of  frequent  errors  and  confusion. 

The  24-hour**®  clock  isn’t  new  and  untried.  It 
has  been  in  use  in  Europe  for  a  great  many  years. 
Our  military  forces***  are  using  it  because  it  is 
precise  and  clearly  understandable.  If  6:40  is  men¬ 
tioned,  for  instance,**"  it  can  mean  only  one  thing, 
6:40  in  the  morning.  6:40  P.M.  is  18:40,  or,  as  the 
Army**"  says,  1840  hours. 

In  addition  to  its  other  virtues,  the  24-hour  clock 
would  keep  reminding***  us  that  there  are  only  24 
hours  in  a  day.  We  couldn’t  start  a  new  "day” 

I  after  each  lunch  period,  as***  we  do  now.  Our 
waking  hours  would  keep  marching  along  numerical¬ 
ly  and  inexorably  from  the  time  we”“'  got  out  of 
hed  until  we  returned  to  it. 

As  long  as  we  are  going  to  improve  our  clcKks, 

I  why  not  modernize**"  our  calendar,  too?  Due  to 
too  much  tinkering  by  early  Roman  egoists,  our 
calendar  is  really**"  a  terrible  mess.  There  is,  for 
instance,  no  logical  reason  in  the  world  why  Feb- 
mary  should  possess  only***  twenty-eight  days. 

'There  are  several  plans  for  new  calendars.  Per¬ 
haps  the  best  is  called  the  World  Calendar  by*®" 
its  proponents.  It  merely  evens  up  the  months, 
Jtiving  us  four  months  (January,  April,  July,  and 
October),**"  with  thirty-one  days,  all  other  months 
having  thirty.  To  make  up  the  365-day  year,  there 
woulcT*"  be  a  World  Holiday  following  Decem^r 

1^0.  On  leap  years  there  would  be  another  World 
Holiday**®  following  June  30.  The  calendar  for  all 
years  would  be  exactly  the  same,  with  the  year 
beginning  on“*  Sunday  and  ending  on  Saturday. 

The  World  Calendar  seems  to  be  a  most  prac¬ 
tical  plan  for  a  better***  calendar.  It  would 
not  disturb  our  business  systems  or  jolt  our  tradi¬ 


tions  as  much  as  some  other  suggested  plans.*** 

It  gives  us  a  year  of  four  even  quarters  of  ninety- 
one  days  each.  It  actually  changes  only  six  days*" 
or  dates  of  our  present  calendar,  falling  between 
February  28  and  September  1 . 

A  few  sticklers”®  will  bring  up  the  matter  of 
holidays.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  our  civil 
holidays  are®*"  arbitrarily  fixed  days.  Some  of  our 
’birthday”  holidays  even  may  be  incorrect.  Wash¬ 
ington,  for  instance,  was  born®**  on  February  11 
of  the  Julian  Calendar  in  use  at  that  time.  While 
the  World  Calendar®**  Association  doesn’t  urge  it,  it 
might  be  a  good  idea  to  rearrange  all  our  national 
holidays***  so  they  fall  on  Mondays.  This  would  avoid 
breaking  up  the  week  with  holidays  that  skip  all  over 
the  calendar."*® 

These  changes  in  our  time-keeping  system  do  appear 
to  be  improvements.  Certainly  they  deserve  serious*" 
consideration.  And  even  more  certainly  there  would 
be  no  better  time  to  inaugurate  them  than  right  now, 
when**"  war  is  making  our  people  willing  to  accept 
many  new  things. 

"CONSIDER  our  ’calendars,’  ”  urges  Navy*“ 
Commander  W.  A.  Mason*  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  Calendar  Reform — "We  have  fourteen**® 
of  them,  seven  for  ordinary  years  and  seven  more 
for  the  leap  years.  This  is  obvious  when  it  is 
remembered***  that  the  year  may  commence  an^’  day 
of  the  week.  There  are  twenty-eight  varieties  of 
months. 

"Our  months  have  an*"  unequal  number  of  days 
(28  to  31),  and  likewise  the  quarters  (90  to  92). 
The  first**®  half  of  the  year  has  181  or  182  days, 
while  the  last  half  has  184,**®  a  difference  of  1.7 
per  cent.  No  year  is  a  duplicate  of  another  except 
at*""  irregular  intervals.  The  year  cannot  be  di¬ 
vided  into  equal  halves,  quarters,  thirds,  sixths,  or 
twelfths.  Neither***  can  it  be  divided  into  weeks. 

"The  anniversary  of  an  event  seldom  falls  on  the 
same  day  of  the***  week.  Holidays  are  variable. 
Those  that  come  on  stated  days  fall  on  different 
dates  (such  as  Thanksgiving).  Those**®  that  come 
on  stated  dates  fall  on  different  days  (such  as 
Christmas).  It  is  almost  impossible  to  designate**® 
a  set  time  for  a  w'eekly,  monthly,  quarterly,  or  yearly 
meeting.  If  a  date  is  chosen  it  will  eventually*"" 
fall  on  a  holiday  or*  Sunday  .  If  a  day  is  used  it 
will  sometimes  be  a  holiday.  Man  is  therefore**" 
driven  to  various  subterfuges,  such  as  that  of  desig¬ 
nating  the  day  for  'General  Election’*"  as  'the 
first  'Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday.’  The  business¬ 
man  finds  it  impossible  to  compaie  a  given**"  period 
of  one  year  with  a  similar  period  of  another  year, 
as  they  don’t  contain  the  same  number  of"**  weel*- 
days. 


*  V.S.ft.  Hydrographte  Ofiem,  Wm$Mngton,  D.  C. 
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"The  World  Calendar  Association  prop(&es  to  do 
something  about  this  confusing  situation*^  and  is 
enlisting  support  for  its  proposed  'World  Calen¬ 
dar,'  which  divides  the  year  into  four  equal  quar¬ 
ters***®  of  ninety-one  days  each,  thirteen  of  which 
shall  be  Sundays  and  seventy-eight,  weekdays.  The 
first  month  in  each  quartei^®*®  would  have  thirty- 
one  days,  including  five  Sundays;  the  other  two 
months  in  each  quarter  would  be  of  thirty  days 
and*®*®  four  Sundays  each.  This  calendar  would  be 
perpetual,  each  year  commencing  on  Sunday,  1  Jan¬ 
uary. 

"A*®*®  moment  with  a  lead  pencil  will  indicate 
that  the  above  plan  would  result  in  a  year  of 
364**®®  days  and  therefore  requires  that  an  extra  day 
be  inserted.  Tliis  is  done  after  Saturday,  30***®  De¬ 
cember.  This  intercalary  day  would  be  an  extra 
Saturday,  a  World  Holiday.  The  New  Year  would 
commence***®  on  Sunday,  1  January.  When  leap 
year  comes  around,  a  similar  intercalary  day  would 
be  inserted"*®  at  the  end  of  June.  It,  too,  would 
be  Saturday  and  a  World  Holiday. 

"Under  this  plan  all  holidays  would****  be  'sta¬ 
bilized.'  Christmas,  for  instance,  would  always  fall 
on  Monday.  Many  other  advantages  will  result 
iP*®*  this  plan  is  adopted.  Being  perpetual,  one 
calendar  will  suffice  indefinitely  and  could  be  made***® 
of  metal  or  plastic. 

"No  great  alteration  in  the  present  calendar  is 
necessary.  Six  of  the  months****  would  retain  their 
present  quota  of  days,  without  change.  March, 
August,  and  Mav  would  each  lose  a  day,  April 
would  gain  one***®  and  February  two.  Nothing  but 
the  inertia  of  custom  holds  back  this  reform,  which 
would  benefit  all  classes****  of  people." 

"THE  CAUSE  of  our  present  calendar  difficulties," 
David  Dietz,  Science  Editor  of  the  Scripps-***®  How¬ 
ard  Newspapers  tells  us,  "arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  earth  does  not  go  around  the  sun  in  an  even 
number***®  of  days,  but  in  365  days,  5  hours,  48 
minutes,  and  46  seconds.  Therefore,  any****  calendar 
designed  to  repeat  itself  endlessly  gets  out  of  order. 

"Julius  Caesar  started  leap  year  when****  he 
found  the  Roman  calendar  completely  off  schedule. 
So  he  D'lt  in  the  extra  day  every  fourth  year. 

"But***®  Caesar’s  idea  introduced  too  much  com¬ 
pensation  into  the  calendar,  with  the  result  that  a 
day  was***^  gained  every  128  vears.  By  the  year 
1582  the  calendar  was  out  oP**®  wack  by  ten  days. 
It  was  at  this  point  that  Pope  Gregory  XIII  took 
a  hand  in  the  situation  and  devised***®  a  rule  by 
wh'ch  every  year  whose  date  number  is  evenly 
divisible  by  four,  with  the  exception  oP**®  one  divis¬ 
ible  by  100,  unless  it  is  also  divisible  by  400,  shall 
be  a  leap  year.***®  Eventually,  however,  the  cal¬ 
endar  will  eet  itself  out  of  order  again,  because  it 
does  not  fall’**®  behind  three  days  in  400  years, 
but  three  days  in  384  years.  It  will  be  some  time, 
therefore,  before***®  we  need  worry  about  the  situa¬ 
tion;  this  discrepancy  will  amount  to  one  day  in 
abouP®**  thirtv-three  hundred  years. 

"Meanwhile,  however,  many  reformers  would  sim¬ 
plify  the  calendar.  The  most  favored*®**  suggestion 
is  the  so-called  'World  Calendar.’  This  would  di¬ 
vide  the  year  into  four  equal  quarters.  Each  quar¬ 
ter  would  have*®*®  a  month  of  thirty-one  days  fol¬ 
lowed  by  two  months  of  thirty  days  each,  thus 
accounting  for  364**"®  days.  The  last  day  of  the 
vear  would  be  known  as  Year-End  Day  and  desig¬ 
nated  as  December  W  oP***  31.  Leap  year,  in  this 
calendar,  would  be  celebrated,  not  by  an  extra  dav 
in  February  but  by***®  an  extra  day  at  the  end  of 
Tune,  known  as  June  W  or  31.”  (1654) 
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Bushels  of  Time 

From  “The  Friendly  Adventurer”  I 

ON  THE  CORNER,  near  our  office,  is  a  gas 
station.  Over  the  door  was  a  clock  into  the  face 
of  which  I’ve  looked*®  many  a  morning  when  walk 
ing  or  driving  down.  When  gas  rationing  came 
along  this  chap  closed  up  his  place.  One  morning*, 

I  noticed  that  the  old  familiar  clock  was  gone, 
and  filling  the  space  that  had  been  left  when  it  had 
been  removed,*®  was  a  bushel  basket,  wire  iianJltt 
and  all! 

So  now  as  I  walk  to  the  office  I  look,  not  at  a 
clock,  but  right®®  into  a  bushel  basket!  Bushels 
of  time!  That  set  me  to  thinking.  Someone  has 
said  that  the  great  dividing  line’®®  between  success 
and  failure  can  be  expressed  in  five  words;  I  didj 
not  have  time.  And  yet  we  each  have  a  bushel  i 
oP*®  time  each  day,  a  bushel  of  minutes,  seconds, 
and  hours. 

We  are  never  short-changed  on  time.  None  of  us 
has  to  struggle"®  along  on  a  pint,  ot  a  quart,  or 
a  peck  of  time;  we  each  get  a  bushel.  Our  supply 
of  time  is  exactly**®  the  same  as  that  received  y 
Edison,  Ford,  Burbank,  Lincoln,  Kaiser,  and  all  thr 
other  men  who  have  worked  miracles*®*  with  minutes.; 

To  paraphrase  the  Bard  of  Avon,  "The  fault  dear 
Brutus,  is  not  in  our  time,  but  in  ourselves  that*" 
we  are  underlings.”  • 

When  we  say  we  haven’t  got  time,  v.  hat  we  realhl 
mean  is  that  we  haven’t  got  the  push,  drive,**! 
ambition,  courage,  stick-to-it-iveness,  and  conquering 
spirit  that  gets  things  done.  Time  doesn’t  fail! 
us  ...  it  is  we"®  who  fail  time. 

What  are  you  doing  with  your  '  bushels  off 

time?  (250) 

f 

Coffee  Freshly  Roasted  for  i 

Soldiers  Overseas  ! 

THE  prodigious  but  discriminating  appetite  of  the 
American  soldier  for  coffee  is  being*®  satisfied  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  where  it  reaches  him,  freshhi 
roasted,  direct  from  portable  combination  grinders* 
and  roasters  specially  developed  for  the  Quartermaster 
Corps. 

Use  of  the  compact  machines  at  overseas*®  base? 
eliminates  the  need  for  quantities  of  strategic  steel 
and  tin,  saves  tons  of  valuable  shipp.ng  space  and* 
makes  it  possible  for  our  fighting  men  to  receive 
steaming  coffee  of  full  strength,  flavor,  and  aromi, 
even*®*  though  their  locale  may  be  ten  thousand  milesj 
from  the  nearest  coffee  plantation.  ! 

To  be  at  its  best  when  it  reaches’"  troops  at  the 
front,  coffee  must  be  either  roasted  and  ground  ii 
the  vicinity  of  consumption  or  vacuum"®-packed  fotj 
shipment  after  being  roasted  in  the  United  States' 
However,  the  former  procedure  is  desirable’**  because 
coffee,  although  it  loses  weight  in  the  process  of 
roasting,  expands  considerably  and  takes***  up  fu 
more  shipping  space  after  processing.  Another  reasooi 
for  shipping  coffee  beans  green  is  that  roasted  cofi 
fee*®®  deteriorates  rapidly,  even  if  not  ground,  where » 
as  green  coffee  does  not  lose  its  qualities. 

By  use**®  of  the  portable  roaster,  six  thotisanc. 
pounds  of  roasted  and  ground  coffee  can  be  produced 
every  twenty-four**®  hours,  thereby  eliminating  tk 
use  of  seven  hundred  thirteen  pounds  of  steel  aa 
tin  required  to  package  that**®  much  coffee  for  ovff  ^ 
seas  shipment. 

The  Army’s  portable  machines  were  put  to  o 
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cellent  use,  for  example,”®  upon  arrival  at  overseas 
bases  of  about  one  hundred  thirty  thousand  bags  of 
four  hundred  thousand*®®  bags  of  coffee  presented 
by  the  Brazilian  Government  to  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States.  Arrangements**®  are  being 
completed  for  the  shipment  direct  to  bases  at  which 
roasting  and  grinding  facilities  are**®  available.  A 
quantity  will  be  brought  to  the  United  States  for 
processing,  packaging,  and  shipment  to”®  bases  where 
such  equipment  is  not  available. 

Presentation  of  the  coffee,  totaling  approximately**® 
tifty-three  million  pounds  in  its  present  green  state 
and  capable  of  producing  upwards  of  forty-four  mil¬ 
lion*®®  pounds  of  roasted  coffee,  was  made  late  in 
October,  1943,  by  President  Getulio  Vargas  of  Brazil. 
(419) 


Your  Job 

WHEREVER  you’re  working — in  office  or  shop. 

And  howe\er  far  you  may  be  from  the  top — 
And  though  you  may  think  you’re*®  just  treading 
the  mill. 

Don’t  ever  belittle  the  job  that  you  fill; 

For,  however  little  your  job  may  appear. 

You’re*®  just  as  important  as  some  little  gear 
That  meshes  with  others  in  some  big  machine, 

'That  helps  keep  it  going — though*®  never  is  seen. 
They  could  do  without  you — we’ll  have  to  admit — 
But  business  keeps  on,  when  the  big  fellows  quit! 
And  always*®  remember,  my  lad,  if  you  can. 

The  job’s  more  important — (oh,  yes) — than  the 
man! 

So  if  it’s  your  hope  to  stay  off*®®  the  shelf, 

'Think  more  of  your  job  than  you  do  of  yourself. 
Your  job  is  important — don’t  think  it  is  not — 

So  try  hard  to**®  give  it  the  best  that  you’ve  got! 
And  don’t  ever  think  you’re  of  little  account — 
Remember,  you’re  part  of  the  total  amount,**® 
If  they  didn’t  need  you,  you  wouldn’t  be  there — 
So,  always,  my  lad,  keep  your  chin  in  the  air. 
A  digger  of  ditches,**®  mechanic,  or  clerk — 

Think  well  of  your  company,  yourself,  and  your 
work  ! 

— Author  Unknown  (176) 


Graded  Letters 

For  Use  with  Chapter  One  of  the  Manual 
By  A.  E.  KLEIN 

Helen: 

Did  you  hear  that  Mary  is  going  to  marry  Harry 
Green,  the  man  you  and  I  met  a  month  ago  at” 
the  Henry  Hale  Inn?  Mary  and  Harry  will  be 
married  here  in  the  middle  of  May  and  then  go  by 
rail  to  a*®  I'ttle  lake  in  Maine. 

Can  you  make  the  cake  when  they  are  married? 
I  would  make  it,  but  I  will  not  be  here  at  that 
time;”  I  will  be  needed  at  the  mill. 

Emily  (68) 

Mr.  Neal: 

The  milk  train  was  wrecked  when  it  ran  into  the 
limited  in  the  dark  today  at  the  track  leading  to” 
Erie.  A  man  was  hit  in  the  leg  and  was  treated 
by  a  nurse.  The  nurse  would  not  take  any  money. 

1  am  going”  to  get  all  the  data  when  I  meet 
the  man  that  ran  the  milk  train.  It  is  the  claim 
of  Mr.  Lee  that  this  man”  did  not  handle  his  train 
well.  Maybe  I  will  get  rid  of  him. 

Can  you  take  a  minute  to  read  what  T  get  to¬ 


day.^”  I  am  eager  that  you  read  it.  1  would  hate 
to  get  rid  of  that  man  without  his  being  in  error. 
Dan  Kane  (99) 

Dear  Sir: 

I  am  eager  to  aid  you  with  the  data  you  need  to 
market  the  cream  and  milk  of  your  dairy  in  Erie.” 
I  can  be  with  you  any  time  this  month.  I  will 
come  by  rail  and  remain  at  the  Turkey  Inn.  Would 
the  10th  be”  a  good  time  to  come  to  your  dairy? 
Yours  truly,  (49) 

Dear  Sir: 

I  cannot  handle  all  the  linen  that  you  claim  you 
need  at  the  inn  at  this  time.  I  cannot  get  any” 
aid  at  this  late  date.  I  can  get  the  linen  ready  by  the 
20th.  By  then  there  will  be  a  man  aiding  me.” 
Yours  truly,  (42) 


Graded  Letters 

For  Use  with  Chapter  Two  of  the  Manual 
By  A.  E.  KLEIN 

Dear  Madam: 

Can  you  tell  me  the  date  when  you  will  have 
your  big  dress  sale?  I  think  I  shall  have  to  begin 
my  vacation^  the  first  of  next  month,  and  I  have 
very  little  time  in  which  to  get  everything  I  need. 
My  physician*^  says  that  I  must  never  again  work 
under  such  a  strain  as  I  have  worked  under  since 
going  into  the  publishing  business.  He  says  I 
shosild  take  at  least  a  month’s  vacation  soon.  I  plan 
to  visit  a  big  ranch  buried  in  a”  pretty  valley  in 
California. 

I  think  I  shall  need  about  five  plain  dresses  and 
one  black  evening  dress  foi?’^  parties  and  dances. 
If  you  •  are  planning  your  sale  for  this  month, 

I  shall  get  everything  I  need  from  your  place. 
Your*”  selections  have  always  been  varied  and  I 
have  always  been  happy  with  the  dresses  I  got 
from  you. 

Let  me  hear*”  from  you  soon. 

Yours  very  truly,  (146) 

Dear  Madam: 

Your  letter  dated  the  6th,  about  having  your 
trees  sprayed,  was  handed  me  this  morning  for  ac¬ 
tion. 

Trees^  have  many  enemies  and  our  sprays  help 
save  trees  and  their  leaves  from  these  pests.  Our 
men  will  spray  the  trees  and,  moreover,*’^  will  trim 
all  the  dead  branches  from  them.  Without  the  dead 
branches  the  trees  will  bear  many  more  baskets  of 
apples,  pears,*^  and  cherries  than  they  did  in  1944. 

Our  men  will  give  your  trees  their  first  spraying 
about  April”  10.  'The  next  spraying  will  not  come 
for  another  month.  'They  will  spray  the  trees  at 
least  three  times,  maybe  four.  'They  will  inform^'" 
you  the  evening  before  they  come  with  their  spray¬ 
ing  machines. 

You  will  not  have  to  pay  for  the  uxsrk  until  the 
spraying*’*  is  finished,  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

Very  truly  yours,  (131) 

Jack: 

There  will  be  an  informal  meeting  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  all  the  members  of  the  Welfare  Lea^e. 
Could  you  spare  about*’’  ten  minutes  of  your  time 
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to  go  oper  with  the  members  the  details  of  the 
plan  you  have  for  financing  our“  next  relief  cam¬ 
paign? 

Yours,  (44) 

Graded  Letters 

For  Use  with  Chapter  Three  of  the  Manual 
By  A.  E.  KLEIN 

Dear  Dr.  Hart: 

As  you  know,  because  your  daughter  drove  your 
auto  without  blowing  her  horn  at  the  crossroads, 
she  hit**  me.  I  was  thrown  several  feet  and  my 
arm  was  broken  above  the  elbow.  I  called  my 
doctor,  and  he  told  me*®  he  thought  a  small  bone 
was  broken.  He  ordered  me  to  the  hospital  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  several  x-*“ray  shots.  These  shots 
showed  the  broken  bone  plainly.  The  doctor  said 
it  would  be  necessary  to  put  the  arm  in  a**  piaster 
cast,  where  it  will  have  to  remain  for  several  months. 

This  places  a  load  on  my  partner,  as  he  will  be”"’ 
alone  in  our  grocery  store.  I  may  be  able  to  fill 
small  orders  during  part  of  the  day,  but  I  cannot*'" 
hope  to  be  able  to  work  nearly  as  much  as  I  did 
formerly,  before  my  arm  was  hurt. 

I  feel  that  I  should***  ask  compensation  from  you 
for  your  daughter's  actions,  not  merely  for  my 
broken  arm,  but  for  the  loss  of  time  and**"  income 
from  my  grocery  store.  I  shall  gladly  talk  the  mat¬ 
ter  over  with  you — the  sooner  the  better. 

Yours  truly,  (180) 


Dear  Dr.  Hall: 

The  publisher’s  committee  asked  me  to  prepare 
immediately  complete  and  official  data*"  on  the 
complaint  of  the  office  employees  of  this  company. 
As  an  officer  of  the  company,  will*"  you  represent 
this  committee  on  the  fourth  fioor  and  -get  an 
expression  of  opinion  from  all  the  employees'^  on 
your  fioor.  Ask  them  to  speak  freely  and  openly  so 
that  the  committee  can  reach  an  early  end  of  this 
case.** 

Although  the  complaint  that  has  been  received 
gives  no  concrete  situations  that  should  be  changed, 
it  is  my  opinion'^  that  the  workers,  mainly,  want 
to  work  less  hours  a  day.  Possibly  the  committee 
may  be  able  to  talk  over***  that  subject  at  the 
general  meeting  that  has  been  called  for  next 
month. 

When  you  have  heard  the  comments  of  all  your**" 
employees,  prepare  a  letter  stating  briefly  everything 
that  I  should  know  to  present  the  matter  to  the**" 
committee.  If  you  desire  help,  you  can  get  it  from 
the  girls  in  the  office. 

Yours  truly,  (175) 


Mileage  Hints 

from  “Esso  Marketers” 

POSTWAR  PLANNING  deeply  concerns  not  on‘v 
the  heads  of  corporations  and  governments,  but  the 
public  as  well.**  We  are  all  looking  forward  to  great 
advances  after  the  war. 

What  your  postwar  car  will  look  like  is  the  sub¬ 
ject**  of  almost  as  much  speculation  as  what  postwar 
international  economies  will  be  like.  But  engineers** 
are  faced  with  a  number  of  hard  engineering  facts 
that  must  be  gotten  over  before  we  can  give  the 


public**  the  dreamed-of  postwar  car  that  will  zoom 
along  at  unheard  of  spe^s  in  perfect  safety,  at  sur¬ 
prisingly  low***  cost,  with  luxurious  comfort. 

Among  these  problems  are  the  following:  how  can 
we  use  the  new  light  metals  or**®  plastics  or  even  ply. 
wood  to  produce  a  light,  but  structurally  stronger 
car  than  we  have.^  This  weight  saving  should*** 
produce  money  and  gas  saving  features.  How  can 
we  cut  the  waste  of  fuel  through  eliminating  heat 
loss?  One***  authority  estimates  that  one-third  of  the 
heat  or  power  is  being  lost  through  our  present  cool¬ 
ing  systems.***  How  can  we  convert  our  cars  to  the 
use  of  the  superfuels  we  are  now  developing  for  avia¬ 
tion  P**"  How  can  we  plumb  the  secrets  of  what 
actually  happens  when  gasoline  burns  and  produces 
power?  Until***  we  know  everything  about  it,  we  can¬ 
not  produce  the  most  efficient  power  plant  to  use 
gasoline. 

These***  are  some  of  the  problems  that  gnaw  at  the 
minds  of  engineers  in  the  few  moments  at  home  when 
they  can  tear  their  minds**®  away  from  the  all-out  job 
of  engineering  for  victory.  These  are  the  problems 
American  ingenuity***  can  and  will  solve  to  give  you 
a  better  car  in  the  years  after  victory.  (295) — /.  F. 
Winchester 


Sentences  on  the  Short  Vocabulary 

Unit  36  of  the  Manual 

( 1 )  THE  heads  of  the  administration  will  ac¬ 
company  the  architect  to  inspect  the  site  for  the 
new  building.**  (2)  He  had  abundant  evidence 
that  the  affidavit  was  original.  (3)  I  am  afraid 
that  company  will*"  go  bankrupt  soon.  (4)  The 
American  ambassador  abandoned  his  automobile  at 
the  airport  and  flew  to**  Lisbon  to  catch  the  trans- 
Atlantic  clipper.  (5)  THE  order  of  the  physician 
for  the  application  of  the  ointment*"  was  authori¬ 
tative. 

(6)  If  you  will  a\sist  me  in  my  choice,  I  am 
sure  the  accommodations  will  meet  the’""  approval 
of  the  attorney.  (7)  He  needs  assistance  in  order  to 
repeat  the  alphabet  accurately.  (8)  The’*"  ad¬ 
vertisement  I  am  attaching  to  this  letter  should 
attract  much  attention.  (9)  The  attorney  will  ^ 
investigate*”  the  claim  of  the  estate.  (10)  Thcv 
tried  to  avoid  an  argument  over  the  abstract. 

(11)  THE  benevolent  gentleman’®"  could  well  af¬ 
ford  to  pay  a  bookkeeper.  (12)  The  bookkeeper 

was  out  of  his  jurisdiction  when  he  inaugurated”* 
the  new  system.  (13)  The  Bureau  of  Mines  is  in 
that  building,  not  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  (14)  I 
Every*"®  citizen  of  consecfuence  was  at  the  depot  to ' 
meet  the  distinguished  American.  (15)  The  clerk 
was  negligent^  with  his  belongings,  so  he  could  not 
locate  the  mortgage  when  it  was  due. 

(16)  THE  Commerce  Building  has  many  offices’* 
to  let  for  commercial  firms.  (17)  Since  he  was  i 
comparative  stranger,  he  reached  his  conclusion  about 
the  disagreemtnf*”  too  quickly.  (18)  Compare  this 
list  with  the  one  that  is  attached.  (19)  TTx 
meeting  will  conclude  with  the  reading  of  the** 
bvlaws  of  the  constitution  of  the  corporation.  (20) 
Several  members  of  Congress  will  celebrate  Christ¬ 
mas**”  at  the  Clerk's  comfortable  home. 

(21)  IT  is  up  to  Congress  to  legislate  the  laws  of 
the  country.  (22)  Can  you  connect*”  the  broken 
wires?  (23)  The  hiring  of  a  new  man  for  the  po¬ 
sition  we  had  open  was  consequent  to  our  re 
cent***  conversation.  (24)  The  girl  made  herself 
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conspicuous  by  cultitating  the  acquaintance  of  one 
who  had  tri^  to**®  deceive  her.  (25)  The  cor¬ 
poration  will  exercise  its  legal  rights  in  this  suit. 

(26)  BE  sure  to  use  the  coupon  in*““  ordering. 
(27)  The  crop  was  destroyed  by  the  storm.  (28) 
He  was  curious  to  know  which  Democrat  gave  the 
adverse  criticism.^  (29)  The  basketball  game 
was  won  by  default.  (30)  The  defendant  will  not 
disappoint  you. 

(31)  The  lawyer  did  not  designate''^  the  day 
on  which  he  would  discuss  the  question.  (32)  His 
new  doctrine  disturbed  the  congregation.  (33)  Em¬ 
phasize  that  the"®  delivery  must  be  made  by  freight 
f.o.b.  shipping  point,  inasmuch  as  our  company  is 
an  independent*'^'  dealer.  (34)  A  well-balanced  diet 
will  produce  the  energy  required  for  a  hard  day’s 
work.  (35)  The  professor  was^*®  entitled  to  much 
praise,  for  he  contributed  largely  to  the  literature 
of  his  day. 

(36)  PLEASE  exchange  this  book*®®  for  one  writ¬ 
ten  by  an  author  more  familiar  with  this  business. 
(37)  Execute  the  orders  issued  by  the  president*"’ 
at  once.  (38)  The  executive  made  a  specific  state¬ 
ment  concerning  the  incident.  (39)  He  had  no  fault 
to  find**®  with  the  legislative  department  or  with 
the  legislation  enarted.  (40)  The  Church  of  God 
has  a  glorious**^  mission  to  fulfill. 

(41)  THE  Statler  Hotel  is  to  be  their  headquar¬ 
ters  while  at  Detroit.  (42)  My  husband  was  elect- 
ecT  to  the  Legislature  when  Junior  was  but  four 
years  of  age.  (43)  An  iron  will  is  indispensable 
when  one  must*®®  deal  with  a  child  of  that  type. 
(44)  Institute  litigation  against  that  corporation  as 
soon  as  possible.  (45)  The**®  man  w’as  frantic 
when  he  learned  the  fury  had  decided  that  the 
fortune  w-as  to  go  to  the  Englishman. 

(46)  ELABORATE**®  plans  were  made  by  the 
legislator  for  the  celebration  of  Independence  Day. 
(47)  Our  company  will**®  likewise  prove  that  it 
did  its  full  share  of  the  work  as  set  forth  in 
the  contract.  (48)  The  literary  gentleman  spoke**" 
distinctly,  but  he  had  a  habit  of  dropping  his 
I’s.  (49)  The  merchant  scolded  the  messenger  boy 
for  his  negligence.''^  (50)  Because  of  his  mis¬ 
demeanor,  the  pupil  was  requested  to  occupy  the 
front  seat  for  the  remainder"”  of  the  term. 

(51)  THE  conductor  neglected  to  turn  in  the 
parcel  which  the  passenger  dropped.  (52)  They 
negotiatecT*”  for  the  sale  of  the  novelty.  (53)  Please 
observe  that  the  manufacture  of  this  article  conforms 
with  all  the^®®  specifications  laid  down  by  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  (54)  The  occupation  of  many  Pacific  islands 
j  is  necessary**®  for  the  successful  conclusion  of  the 
i  War.  (55)  I  find  a  partial  obstruction  of  his  nasal 
passage  which  will*®®  require  an  operation  in  the 
near  future. 

(56)  OUR  patrons  us  specific  instructions 
regarding  the  patterns^  for  the  dresses  they  want 
made.  (57)  The  fleeing  refugees  had  been  perse¬ 
cuted  unmercifully.  (58)  The  plaintiff”*”  decided 
not  to  prosecute  his  neighbor  for  slandering  his 
publication.  (59)  It  is  a  common  practice  to***  send 
in  a  resignation  w’hen  it  is  obvious  that  one's  serv¬ 
ices  are  no  longer  required.  (60)  Tlie  premiurr*'*' 
offered  to  the  students  qualifying  in  the  contest 
!  was  a  handsome  carrying  case. 

(61)  IN  all  probability^  the  salesman  will  be 
TOre  punctual  in  future.  (62)  Property  for  sale 
in  that  neighborhood  is  scarce.  (63)  Three  pupils”^ 
of  St.  John’s  will  enjoy  the  luxury  of  an  anart- 
;  ment  for  the  remainder  of  the  term.  (64)  A  slight 
push  was  all®*®  that  was  needed  to  put  the  desk 


in  Its  proper  j^sition.  (65)  The  secretary  made 
.1  very  practical  suggestion  that  will  help  speed  up 
the  handling  of  subsequent  orders. 

(66)  WE  added  our  signatures  to  the  card  oP*" 
sympathy,  (61)  He  knew,  from  the  significance 
of  her  look  and  from  her  silence,  that  his  wife  was 
not  to  be  trifled  with.*®®®  (68)  One  significant 

feature  of  the  bill  is  that  it  will  aid  everyone. 
(69)  The  society  presented  the*®*®  youth  with  a 
watch  as  a  testimonial  of  the  service  he  had  ren¬ 
dered.  (70)  She  did  not  specify  the  sum,  but*®*® 
she  said  she  was  to  receive  a  substantial  increase 
in  salary  because  she  had  done  so  much  substitut¬ 
ing.*'*” 

(71)  THE  candidate  did  not  succeed  in  getting 
out  the  important  vote  he  needed.  (72)  His 
subordinate  did  not  agree*®*®  with  him  in  the  choice 
of  a  text.  (73)  The  delay  was  unavoidable;  never¬ 
theless,  it  caused  almost  universaP*'*  suffering.  (74) 
There  was  a  great  variety  of  toys  on  the  counter. 
(75)  The  man  w'ho  entered  the  warehouse  oP**® 
the  wholesale  merchant  was  given  a  verdict  of  guilty. 
The  testimony  to  the  contrary  was  not  conclusive. 
(1140) 


“Boomerang” 

.\  news  release  from  the  Zenith  Corporation. 

Chicago,  Illinois 

(Approved  by  Public  Relations  Branch  of  If.  S.  Military 
Security  y 

WE  are  shooting  back  at  the  Jap  every  day  of  the 
week  with  a  major  development  that  was  created**  by 
a  Jap  and — in  radio — w'e  are  using  this  same  develop¬ 
ment  to  plaster  him  and  to  keep  him  from*®  plaster¬ 
ing  us  with  the  iron  and  steel  he  bought  from  us  in 
prewar  days,  it  w'as  revealed  by  Commander  E.  F.*" 
McDonald,  Jr.,  president  of  ^nith  Radio  Corpor¬ 
ation. 

The  material  is  a  super-magnetic**  alloy  that  was 
developed  by  Professor  Tokushici  Mishima  of  Tokyo 
Imperial*®®  University,  introduced  into  this  country 
shortly  before  the  War  under  the  name  alnico.  It  is 
now**®  used  by  every  radionic  manufacturer.  It  is  a 
component  of  radio  and  of  other**®  potent  radionic 
weapons.  Without  it,  McDonald  stated,  some  of  our 
radionic  devices  would  be**®  impossible,  while  others 
would  be  heavier,  more  costly,  and  less  efficient. 

"The  little  yellow  Jap  is  being**®  nicked  daily  with 
his  own  alnico,”  said  McDonald.  "Little  did  Dr. 
Mishima  think  that  we  would  one  day*"*  be  shooting 
his  own  development  back  at  his  pals.  But  we  are — 
our  fighters  are  using  alnico  every**®  day  of  the  week 
to  sink  Jap  ships  and  knock  enemy  planes  from  the 
skies.” 

Alnico’s  great  value,  he  said,  comes  from  its**®  light 
weight,  great  magnetic  strength,  and  permanence.  It 
will  lift  sixty  times  its  own  weight  of  iron  or  steel. 
A  piece  oP“  it  the  size  of  the  eraser  of  a  lead 
pencil  makes  a  stronger  magnet  than  the  large  horse¬ 
shoe  magnets  we  played**®  with  as  kids.  It  will  retain 
its  magnetic  strength  under  mechanical  shock,  vibra¬ 
tion,  and  temperature  changes*®®  of  several  hundred 
degrees  that  would  soon  reduce  old  type  magnets  to 
hunks  of  inert  metal, 

"I  believe***  we  got  more  from  the  Jap  in  his  dis¬ 
covery  of  this  super  efficient  magnet  than  the  Tap 
got  from  us  with***  all  the  iron,  steel,  and  gasoline 
we  are  charged  with  having  sold  him  in  prewar 
days.”  (355) 
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The  HOLLY-TREE 

From  “Christmas  Stories” 

By  CHARLES  DICKENS 

(Reprinted  from  "The  Dearborn  Independent") 

Part  II 

ULTIMATELY,  it  came  into  my  head  (from 
which  I  was  anxious  by  any  means  to  exclude  Angela 
and  Edwin that  I  would  endeavor  to  recall  my 
experience  of  inns,  and  would  try  how  long  it 
lasted  me.  I  stirred  “““  the  fire,  moved  my  chair  a 
little  to  one  side  of  the  screen — not  daring  to  go  far, 
for  I  knew  the  wind  was  waiting*^'"  to  make  a  rush 
at  me,  I  could  hear  it  growling.  .  .  . 

I  had  been  going  on  lately  at  a  quick  pace  to 
keep  my  solitude  out  of  my  mind;  but  I  broke 
down  for  good,  and  gave  up  the  subject.  What  was 
I  to  do.^  What  was  to  become“®“  of  me?  Into  what 
extremity  was  I  submissively  to  sink?  Supposing 
that,  like  Baron  Trenck,  I  looked  out^"^  for  a  mouse 
or  spider,  and  found  one,  and  beguiled  my  im¬ 
prisonment  by  training  it?  Even  tbit  might  be  danger¬ 
ous”**  with  a  view  to’  the  future.  I  might  be  so  far 
gone  when  the  road  did  come  to  be  cut  through  the 
snow,  that,  on  my**“  way  forth,  I  might  burst  into 
tears,  and  beseech,  like  the  prisoner  who  was  re¬ 
leased  in  his  old  age  from  the  Bastille,”*“  to  be  taken 
back  again  to  the  five  windows,  the  ten  curtains, 
and  the  sinuous  drapery.  .  .  . 

I  HAD  BEEN  snowed'“®  up  a  whole  week.  The 
time  had  hung  so  lightly  on  my  hands,  that  I  should 
have  been  in  great  doubt  of  the  fact  but  for  a**"  piece 
of  documentary  evidence  that  lay  upon  my  table. 

The  road  had  been  dug  out  of  the  snow  on  the*^“* 
previous  day,  and  the  document  in  question  was  my 
bill.  It  testified  emphatically  to  my  having^**"  eaten 
and  dnmk,  and  warmed  myself,  and  slept  among  the 
sheltering  branches  of  the  Holly-Tree,  seven  days 
and  nights.”** 

I  had  yesterday  allowed  the  road  twenty-four  hours 
to  improve  itself,  finding  that  I  required  that  addi¬ 
tional*^  margin  of  time  for  the  completion  of  my 
task.  I  had  ordered  my  bill  to  be  upon  the  table, 
and  a  ”**  chaise  to  be  at  the  door,  at  "eight  o’clock 
tomorrow  evening.”  It  was  eight  o’clock  tomorrow 
evening  when  I  buckled^**  up  my  traveling  writing- 
desk  in  its  leather  case,  paid  my  bill,  and  got  on  my 
warm  coats  and  wrappers.  Of  course,”*"  no  time  now 
remained  for  my  traveling  on  to  add  a  frozen  tear 
to  the  icicles  which  were  doubtless  hanging*”"  plenti¬ 
fully  about  the  farmhouse  where  I  had  first  seen 
Angela.  What  I  had  to  do  was  to  get  across  to*®** 
Liverpool  by  the  shortest  open  road,  there  to  meet 
my  heavy  baggage  and  embark.  It  was  quite  enough 
to  do.”** 

I  had  taken  leave  of  all  my  Holly-Tree  friends — 
almost,  for  the  time  being,  of  my  bashfulness  too — 
and  was  standing**®"  for  half  a  minute  at  the  inn 
door  watching  the  ostler  as  he  took  another  turn  at 
the  cord  which  tied  my***®  portmanteau  on  the  chaise, 
when  I  saw  lamps  coming  down  toward  the  Holly- 
Tree.  The  road  was  so  padded  with  snow  that  no*^ 
wheels  were  audible;  but  all  of  us  who  were  standing 
at  the  inn  door  saw  lamps  coming  on,  and  at  a  lively 
rate,***®  too,  between  the  walls  of  snow  that  had  been 
heaped  up  on  either  side  of  the  track.  The  chamber¬ 
maid  instantly  divined*®*®  how  the  case  stood,  and 
railed  to  the  ostler,  "Tom,  this  is  a  Gretna  job!” 
The  ostler,  knowing  that  her  sex  instinctively”"" 
scented  a  marriage,  or  anything  in  that  direction, 
rushed  up  the  yard  bawding,  "Next  four  out!”  and  in 


a  moment***®  the  whole  establishment  was  thrown 
into  commotion. 

I  had  a  melancholy  interest  in  seeing  the***"  happy , 
man  who  loved  and  was  beloved;  and  therefore,  in-* 
stead  of  driving  off  at  once,  I  remained  at  the  inn 
door  when*’*®  the  fugitives  drove  up,  A  bright-eyed 
fellow,  muffled  in  a  mantle,  jumped  out  so  briskly  I 
that  he  almost  overthrew***®  me.  He  turned  to  apol- 
ogize,  and,  by  heaven,  it  was  Edwin! 

"Charley!”  said  he,  recoiling.  "Gracious  powers,**-; 
what  do  you  do  here?” 

"Edwin,”  said  I,  recoiling,  "gracious  powers,  what’ 
do  you  do  here?”  I  struck  my  forehead  as  I”*®  said 
it,  and  an  insupportable  blaze  of  light  seemed  toj 
shoot  before  my  eyes. 

He  hurried  me  into  the  little***®  parlor  (always 
kept  with  a  low  fire  in  it  and  no  poker),  where 
posting  company  waited  while  their  horses  were**, 
putting  to,  and,  shutting  the  door,  said: 

"Charley,  forgive  me!” 

"Edwin!”  I  returned.  "Was  this  well?  When  1 
loved  her  so  dearly!***®  When  I  had  garnered  up  my 
heart  so  long!”  I  could  say  no  more. 

He  was  shocked  when  he  saw  how  moved  I  was, 
and  made**®®  the  cruel  observation,  that  he  had  not 
thought  I  should  have  taken  it  so  much  to  heart. 

I  looked  at  him.  I  reproached***®  him  no  more.  But 
I  looked  at  him. 

"My  dear,  dear  Charley,”  said  he,  "don’t  think 
ill  of  me,  I  beseech  you!  I  know  you***®  have  a  ri^t 
to  my  utmost  confidence,  and,  believe  me,  you  have 
ever  had  it  until  now.  I  abhor  secrecy.***®  Its  mean- 1 
ness  is  intolerable  to  me.  But  I  and  my  dear  girl  have! 
observed  it  for  your  sake.”  i 

"You  have  observed****  it  for  my  sake.  Sir?”  said. 
I,  wondering  how  his  frank  face  could  face  it  out  so.  I 

"Yes! — and  Angela’s,”  said  he.  ' 

I*®®®  found  the  room  reeling  round  in  an  uncertain, 
way,  like  a  laboring  humming-top.  "Explain  your¬ 
self,”  said  I,  holding*®*®  on  by  one  hand  to  an  arm¬ 
chair. 

"Dear  old  darling  Charley!”  returned  Edwin,  in 
his  cordial  manner,  "consider!  When*"*®  you  were 
going  on  so  happily  with  Angela,  why  should  I 
compromise  you  with  the  old  gentleman  by  making*^ 
you  a  party  to  our  engagement,  and  (after  he  had 
declined  my  proposals)  to  our  secret  intention?* 
Surely  it  was  better  that  you  should  be  able  honor- 
ablv  to  say,  'He  never  took  counsel  with  me,  never*" 
told  me.  never  breathed  a  word  of  it.’  If  Angela 
susoected  it.  and  showed  me  all  the  favor  and  support 
she***®  could — God  bless  her  for  a  precious  creaturt 
and  a  priceless  wife! — I  couldn’t  help  that.  Neithe 
I  nor  Emmeline  ever”*®  told  her,  any  more  than  w, 
told  you.  And  for  the  same  good  reason.  Charley;' 
trust  me,  for  the  same  good  reason,  and”*®  no  other 
upon  earth!” 

Emmeline  was  Angela’s  cousin.  Lived  with  her 
Had  been  brought  up  with  her.  Was  her  father’s"* 
ward.  Had  property.  i 

"Emmeline  is  in  the  chaise,  my  dear  Edwin!”  saW' 
I,  embracing  him  with  the  greatest  affection.**®* 

"Mv  good  fellow!”  said  he,  "do  you  suppose  I 
should  be  going  to  Gretna  Green  without  her?’’ 

I  ran  out  with  Edwin,***®  I  opened  the  chaise  door. 

I  took  Emmeline  in  my  arms,  I  folded  her  to  mj 
heart.  She  was  wrapped  in  soft  white***®  fur,  like  the 
snowy  landscape:  but  was  warm,  and  young,  and. 
lovely.  I  put  their  leaders  to  with  my  own  hands. 

I  gave  the  ***®  bovs  a  five-pound  note  apiece,  I  cheered 
them  as  they  drove  awav.  I  drove  the  other  wif 
myself  as  hard  as  I  could****  pelt. 

T  never  went  to  T.iverpool,  I  never  went  to  Ameria 
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^^STREAMLINE  YOUR  TYPING” 

A  booklet  written  by  Barney  Stapert,  who  is 
recognized  as  an  authority  on  touch-typing.  Mr. 
Stapert  holds  an  official  typing  record  of  1d6  net 
f,ve.stroke  words  per  minute,  writing  for  one  con¬ 
tinuous  hour.  In  this  booklet  he  relates  in  a 
simple  and  human  way,  the  information  he  has 
gleaned  from  his  twenty  years  as  a  professional 
typist.  Its  contents  consist  of  an  analysis  of  the 
following  subjects:  Position,  Finger  Drills,  Con¬ 

centration,  Rhythm,  Accuracy,  Disruptions,  Capi¬ 
tal  Trouble,  Technique,  Timesavers  and  Mechanics. 

List  Price  . $1.00  per  copy 

School  Price  . SO  ’’ 

Government  Price  . 50  ” 

10%  discount  for  100  or  more  copies. 

Professional  Typing  Consultants,  Inc. 

25  Kingston  Avenue  Hawthorne,  N.  J. 


I  went  straight  back  to  London,  and  I  married“'‘“* 
Angela.  I  have  never  until  this  time,  even  to  her, 
disclosed  the  secret  of  my  character,  and  the**""*  mis¬ 
trust  and  the  mistaken  journey  into  which  it  led  me. 
When  she,  and  they,  and  our  eight  children  and 
their  seven®*^® — I  mean  Edwin’s  and  Emmeline’s, 
whose  eldest  girl  is  old  enough  now  to  wear  white 
for  herself,  and  to  look  very"*®  like  her  mother  in  it 
— come  to  read  these  pages,  as  of  course  they  will, 
1  shall  hardly  fail  to  be  found  out  at  last.*®*®  Never 
mind!  I  can  bear  it.  I  began  at  the  Holly-Tree,  by 
idle  accident,  to  associate  the  Christmas-**®®time  of 
the  year  with  human  interest,  and  with  some  inquiry 
into,  and  some  care  for,  the  lives  of  those  by**  * 
I  whom  I  find  myself  surrounded.  (3426) 
fTh0  End) 


I  Camel  Sense 

From  “The  Advertiser’s  Digest” 

A  RICH  MERCHANT  was  once  crossing  the  desert 
with  all  his  worldly  goods — loaded  on  eight  camels. 
Having  run  out  oP®  water  and  about  to  die  from 
thirst,  he  was  rescued  by  a  poor  Arab,  and  in  grati¬ 
tude  offered  his  rescuer*®  half  of  his  goods. 

;  "Pick  out  four  camel  loads  for  yourself,”  he  said, 

‘  "but  choose  your  share  without  opening  the  packs.” 

I  The*®  Arab  made  his  choice.  Whereupon  the 
I  merchant  said,  "You  have  chosen  the  better  part, 
worth  four  times  the  amount  you  have*®  left.  How 
i  is  it  that  you  could  select  so  wisely,  not  knowing 
what  was  in  the  packs 

*  The  Arab  answered  simply,  "You®®®  should  know, 
^  merchant,  as  well  as  I,  that  for  success  in  such  an 

*  enterprise  the  strongest  and  most  experienced 
“  camels**®  would  be  selected  for  the  most  desirable 

goods,  as  they  are  the  ones,  who,  avoiding  pit- 
falls,  would  most  surely**®  carry  their  load  to  the 
best  destination.  Therefore,  in  choosing  my  share, 
1  examined  the  camels  and  gave**®  little  heed  to 
the  load.” — Selected  (166) 
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Japan  is  Willing 

TOJO  said,  "Japan  is  willing  to  lose  ten  million 
men  to  win.’* 

We,  who  use  equipment  instead  of  lives  never*® 
needlessly  risk  a  man’s  life.  "Our  average  fighting 
man  overseas  requires  his  weight  in  oil  every  three 
days**  to  get  him  there,  keep  him  going,  and  pro¬ 
tect  him  overhead.” 

From  the  Sohioan,  published  monthly  by  and  for*® 
the  employees  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
Ohio.  (71) — National  Association  of  Manufactur¬ 
ers 


Mail  From  Home 

From  ‘‘The  Kalends  of  the  Waverly  Press” 

MEN  back  from  fighting  fronts  in  the  European 
and  Pacific  theatres  report  how  mail  from  home — 
the  right  kind"'®  of  mail — is  one  of  the  most  vital 
factors  in  building  and  sustaining  morale. 

At  one  station  overseas,  one*®  hundred  eleven  men, 
representative  of  enlisted  men  in  the  station,  were 
asked,  "What  kind  of  things  do  you*®  like  to  read 
about  in  your  letters  from  home?”  An  examination 
of  answers  showed: 

(A)  Soldiers  like  to  receive*®  letters  about  their 
families,  including  information  concerning  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

1.  How  the  family*®®  is  getting  along  economically. 

2.  That  the  family  is  doing  everything  possible 
to*®®  aid  the  war  effort. 

3.  That  the  family  is  anxious  for  the  boy’s  return. 

4.  That  the  family  is  "okeh**®  and  busy.” 

(B)  Soldiers  like  to  hear  news  about  their  friends, 
especially  those  in  the  service.  Information  in**® 
this  category  includes: 

1.  Girls  he  knows  (if  they  are  single). 

2.  News  about  friends  at  home. 

3.  Changes  in  social**®  relations  (who  is  marrying 
whom ) . 

4.  Past  events,  places  he  used  to  go,  and  the 
"night  life.” 

(C)  Soldiers  like^  to  hear  news  about  the  home 
town  such  as: 

1.  General  happenings. 

2.  General  gossip. 

3.  Sports  (especially®*®  the  home  teams). 

4.  Present  conditions  (effect  the  war  is  having 
on  the  home  town,  rationing). 

It  is  well  to®*®  remember  always  that  the  soldiers, 
sailors,  or  marines  are  reluctant  to  take  a  chance  of 
hurting  the  filings*®®  of  the  folks  back  home  by  seem¬ 
ing  to  criticize  when  they  would  only  like  to  make 
suggestions  about  the  letters®*®  written  to  them.  But 
if  what  they  say  were  summed  up  to  apply  to  the 
letters  you  write  to  the  men  in  the  service,*®"  it 
would  be  this: 

Write  about  him  and  you.  Recall  the  people  he 
knew  and  the  things  he  did.  Tie  in  the  things  of 
today**®  with  the  past  in  which  he  had  a  part.  When 
you  start  to  write  him,  forget  that  you  have  any 
troubles.  Tell  him  about**®  the  good  things  that 
happen.  Cheer  him  about  the  present  and  future. 
Write  often.  Don’t  wait  for  his  reply  before**®  writ¬ 
ing.  (361) 


The  Food  Front 

By  DR.  VICTOR  G.  HEISER 

CERTAIN  MISCONCEPTIONS  regarding  the 
part  food  plays  in  this  war  have  become  fairly 
common.  We  hear  such  remarks®®  as:  "Our  armed 
forces  get  most  of  the  food,”  and  "We’re  sending 
too  much  food  to  our  allies.”  Believing  and  spread¬ 
ing  such*®  untruths  is  a  form  of  sabotage. 

Our  allies  are  actually  receiving  only  ten  per 
cent  of  our  total*®  food  supply.  Our  armed  forces 
consume  thirteen  per  cent.  With  the  two  per 
cent  that  goes  to  our  good  neighbors,  a  total*®  of 
only  twenty-five  per  cent  goes  to  war — while  seventy- 
five  per  cent  stays  home  to  feed  our  civilians.  No*** 
patriotic  citizen  will  complain  when  he  knows  the 
facts  about  the  distribution  of  our  food. 
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Marvelous’**  coutributions  have  been  made  by 
American  industry  such  as  the  new  dehydrated  and 
frozen  foods  and***  the  new  compact  soldier  rations. 
But,  food  miracles  alone  are  not  enough. 

On  the  home  front,  there  are  four  ways  to’‘“ 
help: 

1.  Produce  as  much  food  as  possible. 

2.  Conserve  food — by  wasting  none,  preserving, 
and  using  nutritious”®  foods  that  are  plentiful. 

3.  Share  •  food — by  showing  that  you  understand 
about  "lend-lease”  and  about  food  for  our  sol¬ 
diers.*®* 

4.  Play  square — by  boycotting  and  reporting  black 
markets.  (211) 


Actual  Business  Letters 

Mr.  Harold  H.  Underw'ood 
Woolworth  Building 
46  Hillside  Avenue 
Newburgh,  New  Vork 

Dear  Mr.*"  Underwood; 

It  IS  a  small  world  after  all.  ...  A  few  years 
ago  most  people  would  have  flunked  a  simple  geog¬ 
raphy*®  test  on  names  like  Salerno,  Saipan,  Kiev. 
T^ay  they  are  as  familiar  to  the  housewife  as  her 
ration  stamps. 

Experts*®  tell  us  that  modern  inventions  are  shrink¬ 
ing  the  globe,  but  that  does  not  account  for  this 
close-up  Imowlbdge  of  far-*®off  places  that  we  prob¬ 
ably  never  heard  of  before  the  War.  The  fact  is 
that  our  geography  has  improved’"®  only  to  the  extent 
that  our  small  world  has  become  larger  because  of  a 
son  or  daughter,  a  neighbor’s  boy,  a’*®  relative  or 
friend  in  service  fighting  for  the  most  local  of  all 
issues,  individual  freedom.  No  matter’*®  where  they 
may  be,  they  and  their  experiences  still  make  local 
news.  Because  interest  increases  as  the’*®  news  grts 
closer  to  home,  the  newspaper  that  chooses  its  daily 
output  of  news  on  a  "neighborhood”  basis  can'*" 
boast  the  most  effective  type  of  family  readership, 
since  for  each  member  of  the  family  it  brings  his 
own**®  small  world  in  daily  review-. 

The  Daily  Standard  carries  more  local  news  to 
more  than  33,000  families**"  than  any  other  news¬ 
paper  in  this  community.  In  The  Standard  your  adver¬ 
tising  copy  strikes  hom^  in  one  of  the  richest  home 
markets  in  the  country.  It  would  be  a  pleasure  to 
discuss  with  you  our  rates  for  any**®  size  advertise¬ 
ment  you  may  be  contemplating. 

Yours  truly,  (271) 

Mr.  Earl  Whitlock 
786  Broad  Avenue  . 

Urbana,  Illinois 

Dear  Mr.  Whitlock: 

I**  would  like  very  much  to  visit  you  in  person 
and  say  "hello,”  but  our  boys  in  jeeps,  tanks,  and 
planes  need  my  gas. 

You  will*®  understand,  I  know.  Rubber,  gas,  and  oil 
are  needed  to  win  this  war,  and  you  and  I  can  do  our 
part  by  saving**  them. 

The  enclosed  card  tells  you  the  story  of  your  forms 
inventory  as  we  see  it  here.  If  you  will  sign  the 
return**  card,  we  can  get  to  work  on  your  order. 

Yours  very  sincerely,  (92) 


By  Wits  and  Wags 

MOTHER:  Why  were  you  kept  in  after  school 
today.  Junior? 

Junior:  The  teacher  told  us  to  write  an  essay  qq 
"The*"  Results  of  Laziness”  and  I  turned  in  a  blanks 
sheet  of  paper.  (31) 

*  *  *  I 

THE  boghead  was  having  his  troubles  getting  ovc 
the  Crawford  hill,  and  received  the  following  messaa 
from  the*"  superintendent:  "VC'hy  the  delay  on  th« 
Crawford  hill?” 

The  answer  was  short  but  plain:  "Out  of  sand."^ 

At  the  next*®  telegraph  office  he  received  thei 
following:  "What  were  you  doing  on  the  Crawford*' 
hill  without  sand?” 

The  reply,  still*®  short  but  full,  was:  "Slippinr”' 
(64) 

•  •  • 

BOOKKEEPER:  I’ll  have  to  have  a  raise,  sit. 
There  are  three  other  companies  after  me. 

Boss:  Is  that  so?  What  companies.^*® 

Bookkeeper;  Light,  phone,  and  water.  (26)  > 

•  •  • 

"SHALL  we  have  a  friendly  game  of  cards.' ” 

■’No,  let’s  play  bridge.”  (9) 

*  *  * 

A  LONDON  DOCTOR  touring  in  the  province 
had  difficulty  in  obtaining  suitable  lodgings  in  a’ 
small  town.  i 

One  landlady,  showing  him  a  dingy  bedroom,  ret 
marked  persuasively,  "As  a  whole,  this  is  quite  ;f 
nice*®  room,  isn’t  it?”  ' 

"Yes,  madam,”  he  agreed,  "but  as  a  bedroom  iti 
no  got^.”  (53) 

•  •  • 

CLARA;  A  month  ago  1  was  just  crazy  aboic 
George.  But  now  I  don’t  care  a  thing  for  him. 

Anna:  Yes — isn’t*"  it  strange  how  changeable  m« 
are!  (26) 

Transcription  Practice  * 

Dear  Friend: 

It  i:.  easier  now  than  ever  for  you  to  select  yoc 
conduit  httings,  including  expiosion-prooP"  fixture 
Our  new  Equivalent  Catalog  Numbers  Index,  attack 
to  this  letter,  shows  you  at  a  glance  a*®  comparakit 
fitting  in  the  Emco  line  and  tells  instantly  where  k 
find  the  page  in  our  new  catalog  that  gives*"  all  dial 
about  the  item  you  seek.  ^ 

Quality?  There  has  been  no  deterioration  in  thi 

Jluality*®  of  Emco  products  due  to  war  shortages;  k 
act,  many  items  actually  have  been  newly  designe 
and’®®  improved. 

Delivery?  Despite  an  increase  in  demand,  Emt 
production  has  kept  pace.  Warehouse  stocks  in  pre 
cipal***  cities  throughout  the  nation  assure  you  * 
prompt  delivery  of  large  or  small  orders.  That  is  oi^ 
one  and**®  only  job  in  this  war:  to  maintain  an  ai 
quate  supply  of  materials  for  the  efficient  distrib 
tion’*®  of  power  in  vital  industries  that  must  be  be 
in  continuous  operation. 

Yours  sincerely, 

P.’*®  S.  A  new  Emco  catalog  is  yours  for  the  askiai 
(190) 

Gentlemen : 

Busy  plants  like  yours  are  finding  new  uses  fi 
canvas  products  almost  daily — labor-saving,  spaa 
saving  uses.  Some  of  the  wartime  applications  ( 
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Textbook  Leadership 

in  Advanced  Shorthand 


GREGG  SPEED  BUILDING,  by  John  Robert  Gregg, 

New,  Revised  Edition,  one  semester,  80  lessons . ^1.20,  list 

One-Year  Course,  160  lessons . ^1.30,  list 

For  Colleges  (1943  text — new  throughout) . ^1.60,  list 


These  three  texts  follow  the  famous  Gregg  speed-building  plan,  which,  in  a  weekly  cycle, 
presents  study  and  practice  on  review  of  principles,  advanced  phrasing,  transcription,  and 
dictation  material  for  building  sustained  writing  skill.  These  texts  include  a  generous 
supply  of  shorthand  plate  material.  All  are  lesson-planned — 40-minute  assignments. 

RATIONAL  DICTATION  STUDIES,  by  McNamara  and  Eaten.  An  advanced 
shorthand  text,  new  from  cover  to  cover,  organized  into  five  sections:  (1)  Word-Re¬ 
tention  Exercises;  (2)  R^etition  Exercises;  (3)  Business  Letters  arranged  from  short  to 
long  and  from  easy  to  difficult;  (4)  Articles;  (5)  New  York  State  Regent  Examinations. 
Margins  filled  with  shorthand  outlines  placed  opposite  the  words  they  represent — a  visible 
vocabulary  with  no  key  needed.  List  Price,  ^1.32. 

GRAPHIC  TRANSCRIPTION,  by  Berlin,  Nunes,  and  Fromberg.  A  new,  all-short- 
hand  text  containing  80  assignments.  Used  in  manuscript  by  the  authors,  who  are 
teachers  in  the  largest  public  school  in  the  country,  which  holds  many  prizes  for  the 
exceptional  accomplishment  of  its  shorthand  students.  Original  pen  sketches  by  a  well- 
known  artist  illustrate  each  assignment.  A  basic  English  principle  is  incorporated  in  each 
assignment.  Thought  questions  on  the  content  of  the  letters  and  vocabulary-building 
exercises  are  also  included.  List  Price,  ^1.50. 

SPEED  DRILLS  IN  GREGG  SHORTHAND,  by  Leslie  and  Zoubek.  Eighty  40- 
minute  assignments  of  material  for  advanced  shorthand  classes.  An  all-shorthand  text 
that  emphasizes  transcription  and  writing  speed.  Shorthand  plates  written  by  three 
certified  shorthand  reporters.  List  Price,  ^1.50. 

GREGG  DICTATION  AND  TRANSCRIPTION,  Renshaw  and  Leslie.  A  sys¬ 
tematic  program  for  the  development  of  transcription  skill  and  writing  speed  in  Ae 
advanced  shorthand  class.  Written  by  authors  who  are  experienced  in  teaching  and  in 
office  work.  List  Price,  ^1.50. 

DIRECT-METHOD  MATERIALS  FOR  GREGG  SHORTHAND,  SECOND 
EDITION,  by  Brewington  and  Soutter.  Makes  an  excellent  all-shorthand  reading  book 
for  the  second  year  of  shorthand.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  content  deals  with  traits  and 
attitudes  that  are  essential  to  successfully  filling  a  job  as  stenographer  or  secretary.  List 
price,  ^1.72. 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  Boston  Dallas  Toronto  London 


When  ordering  these  books  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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ttnvas  surprise  even  us,  after  twenty-five  years’*^  ex¬ 
perience  as  textile  engineers. 

Increased  production  space  has  been  created  in 
many  plants  by  storing  certain*®  bulky  materials  out¬ 
doors — under  the  dependable  protection  of  Daniel’s 
coverings. 

Tool  kits,**  inspection  booths,  welding  screens,  are 
now  being  made  of  canvas  instead  of  metal.  .  .  . 

Naturally,  you  are  interested’"*  in  our  products  as 
related  to  your  problems.  We  believe  you  might  like 
to  have  one  of  our  men  tell  you  more’”  about  them 
at  first  hand.  Many  firms  have  found  such  discussion 
profitable. 

Mail  the  enclosed  card  today.  We  will’*"  rush  full 
details  on  the  products  you  mention,  or  send  a  man 
to  tell  you  about  them.  You  will  find  him  consid¬ 
erate’**  of  your  time — and  a  very  handy  fellow  to 
know. 

Yours  for  service,  (172) 

Dad  Recalls  Memories  of  1919 

(Junior  O.C.A.  TettJ 

Dear  Son; 

Your  letter  made  me  think  of  the  two  months  1 
spent  in  India  right  after  the  Armistice  of  the  last” 
war.  I  did  not  come  home  immediatel"  if  you  recall, 
and  I  was  one  of  the  few  men  who  had  the  chance 
to**  see  a  little  of  the  world  first.  Those  were 
memorable  days,  I  can  tell  you.  I  shall  not  forget 
the  exciting**  times  we  had  when  we  embarked  for 
some  place  new.  The  folks  we  met  were  charming  to 
us  and  proved  that  Uncle  Sam’s  boys  are*®  welcome 
wherever  they  go.  I  hope  it  will  always  be  so. 

Write  soon  and  your  old  Dad  will  keep  on 
plugging,  too. 

Love, 

Dad  (100) 


A  Year’s  Search  for  Joy 

(j€Muary  O.C.A.  Momberthip  Tmit) 

THE  SEARCH  FOR  HAPPINESS  every  day  of  a 
year  brii^s  to  light  many  unexpected  sources.  We 
look  for”  happiness  in  our  recreations,  but  find  it 
more  often  in  our  work.  We  look  for  it  in  what 
we  receive,  but  find**  more  of  it  in  what  we  give. 
We  look  for  it  in  good  fortune  and  success,  but 
sometimes  find  its  deeper  and  purei**  springs  beneath 
our  disappointments  and  losses.  We  look  for  it  in 
things  of  sense,  but  find  it  in  the  realm  of  the 
soul!** 

Our  constant  search  for  it  discloses  the  .predom¬ 
inance  of  joy  over  sorrow  in  the  world.  This  is  partly 
something’®*  to  be  seen  by  one  who  is  looking 
for  it,  and  partly  something  to  be  brought  about  by 
one  who  believes  in’”  it  and  desires  it. 

Joy  comes  not  with  observation;  it  is  not  to  be 
found  here  or  there,  for  it  is  within.  IP**  it  is  in 
some  fuller  measure  within  us,  we  shall  seek  to 
extend  its  rule  within  and  over  other  human  lives. 
(160) — Frank  C.  Porter 

- ♦ - 

SKILLS  and  knowledge  in  education  are  essen¬ 
tial,  as  well  as  enthusiasm  and  attitudes.  .  .  . 
It  is  necessary  to  teach  skills,  as  well  as  to  in¬ 
culcate  social  purposes. — Dr.  John  H.  Bosshart, 
Commissioner  of  Education  of  New  Jersey. 


About  Sampling 

The  following  announcement  teas  posted 
on  the  bulletin  boards  of  the  Cleveland 
Public  Schools: 

In  the  face  of  mounting  difficulties  caused 
by  shortages  of  paper  and  other  materials, 
and  aggravated  by  a  scarcity  of  manpower 
and  transportation  facilities,  the  publishers 
of  our  textbooks  have  managed  to  supply 
our  needs  in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner. 
We  can  contribute  to  the  continuation  of 
this  desirable  state  of  affairs  by  recognizing 
that  under  our  system  there  is  no  reason 
for  a  teacher  to  request  free  samples  or  desk 
copies  of  any  textbooks.  Publishers  stand 
ready  to  furnish  samples  upon  proper  of¬ 
ficial  request,  and  desk  copies  when  re¬ 
quired  may  be  included  on  regular  requi¬ 
sitions  to  this  office.  Principals  are  asked 
to  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
teachers. 


A  Salute  to  the  Spars  ! 

'J’HE  Spars,  members  of  America’s  oldest  sea¬ 
going  service,  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard,  celebrated 
their  second  birthday  November  23.  By  re-  | 
placing  men  needed  for  active  service  elsewhere,  | 
the  w'omen  members  of  the  Coast  Guard  are 
living  up  to  the  motto  from  which  their  name ' 
is  derived,  "Semper  paratus — Always  ready.  ’  ** 
Trained  in  seventy-five  different  skills  and  hold-  * 
ing  twenty-six  different  ratings,  such  as  yeoman, 
storekeeper,  radioman,  and  pharmacist’s  mate, 
they  perform  duties  that  extend  over  a  wide  field 
of  service,  in  which  typing,  stenography,  and 
other  commercial  skills  hold  an  essential  place. 


Three  Little  Words 


\  PROMINENT  SALESMAN,  now  retired,  summed 
up  his  success  in  three  simple  words:  "And  then 
some.” 

"I  discovered  at  an  early  age,”  he  said,  'that 
most  of  the  differences  between  average  people  ^ 
and  top  people  could  be  explained  in  three  words.  ^ 
The  top  people  did  what  was  expected  of  them 
— and  then  some! 

"They  were  thoughtful  of  others;  they  were  { 
considerate  and  kind — and  then  some!  They  met 
their  obligations  and  responsibilities  fairly  and 
squarely — and  then  some!  They  were  good^ 
friends  to  their  friends — and  then  some!  Tt 
could  be  counted  on  in  an  emergency — and  the 


some!” — Managers’  Handbook 
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